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The Private School. 


By ARTHUR GILMAN, M. A., Director of the Cambridge School. 


Among the interesting phenomena presented by Amer- 
ican civilization none is more marked than the generosity, 
not to say the eagerness, with which large sums of money 
are lavished for the education of the young. After the 
state has founded its public schools, and has housed them 
in buildings that may properly be called palatial, the 
people are not satisfied, but they continue to pour out 
their funds for the purpose of complementing these in- 
stitutions, with still greater elegance and splendor, in 
private establishments. 

In the beginning most of the public school systems 
possessed the traits that are now usually found only in 
the private school. In those days the communities were 
homogeneous, the numbers small, and the parents were 
satisfied with the public establishments for the instruc- 
tion of their children. Even then, however, as in Bos- 
ton, private provision was sometimes first made for the 
education of the girls and boys. When, however, num- 
bers increased in the public institutions, and when the 
homogeneity of the community was lost, when youth born 
under different nationalities and holding different views 
of life, thronged into the school-house, many parents felt 
a disposition to place their children in smaller groups, and 
to give them more particular attention. Thusthe private 
school grew up, and became a prominent feature in the 
educational world. 

The importance of the private school interest is hardly 
appreciated by the public. When it is contemplated in 
its entirety, one is involuntarily led to inquire more 
minutely into the reason for its existence. Why, when 
the acknowledged progress of the public school towards 
perfection in system and performance is so great and 
so persistent, should the private school also be increasing 
in numbers, in adaptation to the demands laid upon it, 
and in elaboration of organization? The public schools 
have their periodicals by the score, alk of them aiming to 
aid the teachers and the committees that have them in 
charge. The private schools have no organ, and seldom 
is it possible for any but the special investigator to ap- 
preciate their great extent and elevated character. 

It has been said that private schools are the experi- 
ment stations, where the good methods that are to be 
followed. in public institutions are put to the test, and 
that, from the nature of the case, they are always in ad- 
vance of public opinion expressed by committees who 
manage the free schools provided for from the tax levy. 
Institutions established by vote of majorities can hardly 
be expected to mark the highest progress; they rather 
show the average aspirations of a community. The po- 
sition of the public schools of America is an indication 
of the high intellectual level of the people, While the 
lavishness with which provision is made for private edu- 
cation shows that there are many in the community who 
seek something better. Why, otherwise, should we see 
Jacob Abbott giving his days and nights to the celebrated 
school in New York with which his name will always be 
associated ? Why should his brother Gorham do the 
same thing in the Spingler institute? Why should the 
historian Bancroft found and carry on the famous Round 
Hill school at Northampton? Why should a Charlier 
build up his great school for boys, or a Brearley, fresh 
from his educational experience in England, return to 
New York to found the’school for girls which bears his 


name and remains his-monument? In Boston we find 
the seer, Alcott, elaborating his ideas of pedagogy in the 
school, which, in the pages of his “Story of a School,” 
will always be an inspiration and an example. Over the 
river, in Cambridge, that great teacher of teachers, Agas- 
siz, founded and took personal charge of a school for 
girls, which will probably never be excelled in the bril- 
liancy of its body of instructors nor in the loyalty of its 
pupils. In California there is a Reid, once the president 
of her university, now at the head of the Belmont school, 
which he founded, and to which he is giving the ripe ex- 
perience of his fruitful life. Thename Porter is no more 
famous and no more respected because it stands for the 
head of Yale university than it is because the sister of 
that revered president has for years controlled the for- 
tunes of a school for girls that has its grateful graduates 
in all quarters of the land. The fact that a Shattuck 
founded and nourished St. Paul’s school in New Hamp- 
shire, and St. Mary’s school in Minnesota, is one to be 
taken into account when we write up the story of Amer- 
ican education. Time would fail to tell of the Groton 
school, the Lawrenceville school, of Monticello seminary 
in Illinois, of Bradford academy in Massachusetts, of 
Asheville college in North Carolina, of the Emma Wil- 
lard school in Troy, and yet these are but a very small 
number among hundreds of institutions that might be 
mentioned which represent intense devotion to the higher 
interests of the young, and of lives that are beacon lights 
in the history of American education. They are facts 
that must be encountered and accounted for. 

When the editor of Harper’s Magazine was writing on 
the subject of the ‘Multiplication of Private Schools of 
High Order,” he remarked that “this movement is not 
accounted for by an undemocratic reluctance to submit 
well-bred children to the associations of the popular 
schools, but by the failure of these methods to give the 
sort of intellectual and moral training desired-—that is, 
the sort of training that raises the ideal of life.” He 
then goes on to say that what is wanted is “an institu- 
tion under individual management,” not for mere exper- 
iments, but for development founded upon experience, 
and suited to the capacities and dispositions of the pupils. 
Can this be had in the public school? Of course, the 
“individual management” is not to be had in a school 
directed by a committee and a superintendent, with a 
head-master and a sub-master in various gradations be- 
low. Neither can the individual capacities be provided 
for and the needs of the great variety of pupils be met 
in an institution in which each teacher has under his care 
large numbers of pupils. That the public schools ear- 
nestly endeavor to meet such requirements is not denied, 
but to meet them demands a greater expenditure of 
money than the tax-gatherer can collect, without rousing 
a fatal antagonism to the public school. If there are 
from thirty to sixty pupils under a single teacher, there 
cannot possibly be that adaptation of means to ends that 
is easy in a school where the numbers are small. The 
difference is between a cost per pupil of twenty or even 
fifty dollars in the public school, and the charges of 
private schools of from one hundred to three hundred or 
even five hundred dollars each. 

These are but a very few out of the many reasons why 
private schools exist in every community. A public 
school superintendent, writing in the Atlantic for No- 
vember, 1898, involuntarily gives others. Taste and 
principle both unite to lead one parent to seek for his 
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children advantages that may be but faintly appreciated 
by another. One private school differs from another in 
scope and processes, but every one has for its object, even 
if it be but a mere money-making establishment, the sup- 
ply of a demand for specially desirable instruction and 
nurture which it is supposed that the public institutions 
do not provide. The man who from necessity wears a 
ready-made coat, goes to the tailor and is measured for 
one specially adapted to his form as soon as his means 
permit him to do so. 


(Copyright by Brown & Co., Boston, andreprinted trom ‘‘ Where 
to Educate,” by permission of author and publisher.) 


er 
School Specialties. 


A casual glance at the summer numbers of any one of 


the prominent magazines is apt to impress the reader ° 


with wonder that so many private schools can exist, es- 
pecially with the excellent facilities offered at present in 
the public schools. A closer inspection of the ad- 
vertisements of the private and endowed schools 
will reveal the secret. It lies in the fact that nearly 
every such school which may be considered successful 
makes a specialty of certain things. Either it is devoted 
to college preparation, or the needs of young boys are of 
first importance, or, if for girls, attention may be 
called to the equable climate and the means employed 
for keeping pupils strong and well. Any one of a hun- 
dred points may be emphasized in the advertisements, as 
can be readily seen. Butin order to gain success the 
ideal thus prominently stated must be lived up to in the 
everyday life of the school. 

For the principal who plans to advertise some specialty, 
or in building up his school to make a special point of 
some particular line of work, several questions are worthy 
of consideration. In the first place, what advantages 
has the school in the way of location? Is it near a large 
city which contains a wealth of attractions that can be 
employed as educational aids? Is it near a body of water 
so that special attention can be given to teaching the 
. arts of swimming and boating? Is it among mountains 
where the air.is healthful and invigorating? Or if the 
school be simply in the open country, pupils can well be 
interested in nature study in all its branches. There is 
no school so poorly situated that nothing can be taken 
from its location as a point worth the notice of parents 
and guardians. And then instruction must really be 
given along these lines, and given unusually well, or alas 
for the future of the school. The patronage will be kept 
up more by the recommendations of former pupils than 
by any other means, and it will be because those pupils 
feel that they have really gained great things from their 
own life in the school, that they will call the attention 
of friends to its merits. 

Very often the arrangement of the school building or 
home may suggest plans worth specializing. If it is par- 
ticularly “‘homey” in arrangement, it contains possibili- 
ties that properly made use of will appeal to many a 
mother. If it is rather barren, with its long halls and 
small square rooms, a specialty can be made of vigorous 
discipline and the constant watchfulness of pupils which 
many parents believe in, else the military and convent 
schools would not be so largely patronized. 

The location and building are, however, minor matters 
after ali. It is the principal himself that counts. The 
situation did little to render Rugby a great school in Dr. 
Arnold’s day. Had it been held in a barn, the character 
of the master would have made the same impression on 
his boys as it did in the quaint school buildings in which 
he toiled so many years. It is because of what Mr. Brag- 
don is, in and of himself, and of what he has done by his 
own personal work that the graduates of Lasell seminary 
are specially known for their admirable traits of woman- 
liness and the qualities that go to make the real gentle- 
woman. And so the points that the principal can best 
carry out thru his personal influence are the ones that 
should be emphasized in his school, for it is thru these more 
than all else, that his school will be rendered a success. 
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The various specialties given below were taken at ran 
dom from private school advertisements appearing in 
two of the August magazines. They are selected be- 
cause they show how much is already being done in this 
direction and because they are suggestive of what might 
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Kentucky ! 
; Military Institute | 


A school for gentlemen and the sons of 
7 gentlemen, preparatory and collegiate, leading 
to degrees, but character first. Coun- 
try location, nine miles from Lou- 
>) isville. Graduates commissioned 
23) by theState. Governorofthe ¢ 










State ex-officio head of the In- : 
stitute. Noted for the manliness 
of its cadets and the absence of 

“college rowdyism.”’ $300 a year. 

. Illustrated catalogue on request. 

Col. C. W. Fowler, Supt., Box 9, Lyndon, Ky. q 
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Historic 
Ground 


Inspiration, beauty and health 


7 
Px 2 [ are combined in the lo- 
Ena cation of LasellSem- |} 
ae a SOR inary. Within ten ) 
g as |. |: va“ miles of Boston, and 
: *: F <<“38 convenient to its mu- 
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=f'ay- 0% seums, lectures, and 

Nha. literary influences. 
It aims to fit its stu- 
dents for a woman’s 
life and has every |p» 
facility for accom- 
plishing its purposes, while adding to the 
physical well being of its students. 


Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


In addition to the usual courses, unusual attention 
is given music, painting, religious culture, cooking 
and household economics, dress cutting, millinery— 
finding these latter conducive to the highest wom- 
anly culture. Places are now being taken for the year 

nning September, 1900. For catalogue, address 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 
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Y Home School for Giris 


The same care, watchfulness and sym- 
‘A Pathetic attention that a mother would 
give her child is extended to every pupil 
2 Miss Baird’s Schoo) for 
~~ girls. The school is small 
enough and the staff large 
enough to secure this. 
Special attention is given to 
morals, manners and health— 
to everything that makes for 
= the development of a well- 
4 . > rounded womanhood—both 
Se mentally and physically. Cata- 
; logue on application. 
Miss CORNELIA F. BAIRD, 
Norwalk, 


Ct. 























Three attractive private school ads. in 7he Outlook. 


be done. In not a single instance is a complete adver- 
tisement quoted, and the names of all the schools are 
omitted: 

A boy cannot be where the conditions are more likely to 
make him a manly, courteous, educated gentleman. 

School owns 500 acres of land and valuable sulphur and chaly- 
beate springs, which conduce largely to the health of growing 
girls. 


Only (military).school with horses and ponies for all branches 
of service, and with ground to river banks, with dock, boating 
and bathing. 
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A distinguishing feature is the beautiful chapel with its at- 
tractive service. 

Best museum in the South. Library, 10,000 volumes. 

Special care of health, climate unsurpassed, warm winters. 

Each department in charge of a specialist, 

Large, sunny, newly-furnished building. 

Wood-working shop, tennis, croquet, ball, etc. 

School for girls under fourteen years—healthy, happy, out- 
door life. 

Careful attention to morals and manners. 

Devoted exclusively to preparation for college or scientific 
school. 

Out-of-door classes in nature study thruout the year. 

French the language of the house. 

German the language of the home. 

New athletic field with + mile track. 

Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 

No compromise on liquor, tobacco, or hazing. We consider 
the boy’s ability and natural bent ; give him a definite aim in 
life. 

Our aim: character, body building, scholarship. Especially 
cordial relations with Princeton. 

The developing of strong, sturdy men, fitted for foremost 
ranks, is the way the training trends at ——. 

Our sixth form, with senior cottage and club house under 
the direction of teachers, bridges the gap between the restric- 
tion of school life and the freedom of college or business. 

The individual instruction given here is an exceptional ad- 
vantage to the boys who have not learned to study, who have 
been held back by illness, or who wish to do rapid work. Each 
pupil’s progress depends solely upon his own work, not on that 
of his class. The masters are college graduates, young, and in 
sympathy with the boys. 

Prepares for the Annapolis Naval academy, and fer the col- 
leges. A striking feature of the school year is the cruise in 
the summer. This year in the schooner yacht Delta, built by 
the cadets, and the steam yacht Otranto, the cadets sailed down 
the bay (Chesapeake), by canal to Philadelphia, thence to the 
New York Yacht club, at Brooklyn, to West Point, to New 
Haven, and to Newport. 

The most richly endowed secondary boarding school for boys 
and young men in America. 

There has not been a seriously sick boy in this school during 
the past eight years. 

A school for gentlemen and the sons of gentlemen, prepara- 
tory and collegiate, but character first. 

Outdoor life is the characteristic feature of ——, and the 
very mild, short winter permits the continuance of open-air 
sports practically thruout the entire school year. Delicate 
girls who have never spent three consecutive months in school 
have been able here to remain thru the year, doing good work 
and missing no recitations. 
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School of Clay-Working and Ceramics. 


The New York State School of Clay-Working and Cer- 
amics. was established by the laws of the New York state 
and provides for the construction and equipment of a 
suitable building and for the maintenance of the school. 
The demand for the school arose from three considera- 
tions: (a) The vast undeveloped resources of the state 
in clays and shales; (b) the enormous importation of 
fine eeramic wares; (c) the necessity for trained clay 
workers who should be able to utilize native clays and to 
produce native wares. 

The field occupied by clay wares is attracting notice 
on every side. Clay in one form or another constitutes 
the great mass of modern fireproof building material, and 
the larger part of general constructive material isderived 
from the same source. The decrease in the timber 
supply and the consequent advance in the cost of wood- 
work is bringing into general use brick, hollow blocks, 
terra cotta, quarries, roofing tile and other clay products, 
so that it becomes evident that the clay pit and shale 
bank will eventually supply the builder almost entirely. 

As the student of clay-working should be educated in 
collateral departments of science and art it was decided 
to place the school at Alfred, N. Y., in connection with 
the university situated there. Alfred university offers 
its laboratorities for chemistry and physics, libraries, 
museums of geology and natural history, workshops for 
manual training, and all the departments of liberal cul- 
ture. Attention will be given to the improvement of 
methods of manufacture and the reduction of cost, to the 
end that the resources of the state may be fully devel- 
oped, and that within its borders may be manufactured 
the clay wares now brought from other states or coun- 
tries at an enormous annual cost. 

Building and Equipment. 

The building is located upon the campus of the uni- 
versity and is designed especially for this work. Iti 
built of red brick and terra cotta with gray trimmings 
and roofed with red tile. It has a floor space of about 
thirteen thousand square feet, and a frontage of seventy- 
five feet. 

In the lower story are located the heavy machinery for 
the manufacture of brick, tile, hollow blocks, and roofing 
tile, the slip making plant, cylinders for glaze prepara- 
tion, and a workshop fitted with ;modern appliances for 
pottery and porcelain manufacture. There are als 
rooms for mold making and drying, and the necess*ry 
damp cellar. 

The art department is located on the second floor. A 
fine studio is arranged, provided with the facilities neces- 
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N, Y. State School of Ceramics. Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 
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“ary for the practice of mechanical drawing, freehand 
drawing, and applied design. Adjoining this is the 
modeling-room where, in addition to ornamental work in 
clay, the production of pure form will be studied. To 
facilitate this work horizontal and vertical lathes are 
provided so that the student may be enabled to realize 
the ideas laid down upon paper. A large space is pro- 
vided on the upper floor of the building for a ceramic 
museum in which examples of clay work of every type 
may be studied. 

Students who are residents of New York state are 
exempt from payment of tuition by the provisions of the 
act establishing the school. To students from other 
states, a tuition fee of $50 per annum will be charged. 

The course of study which leads to a degree extends 
over a period of four years, and embraces such subjects 
as are equivalent to the usual college course. A short 
course of two years is also offered, specially designed 
to assist those having some practical experience in clay- 
working and who desire to supplement their knowledge 
with scientific method and research. 


Benefits Derived, 


The student who successfully pursues the course of 
instruction provided in this school will be able to take up 
the practical work of manufacturing clay wares. He 
will be able to lay out his plans, place his machinery, de- 
sign his goods, shape his wares, and carry the whole 
matter to a successful conclusion. 

It is difficult to conceive of any more attractive work 
than the solution of the problems in chemistry, physics, 
and art presented to the clay worker. Furthermore, the 
field for skilled and educated men in this line is practi- 
cally vacant. There is no calling in industrial work 
offering greater opportunities than are now presented to 
the educated ceramist. 

Dr. Booth Colwell Davis is president of the school, 
Mr. Charles F. Binns is director, and professor of ceramic 
technology. 


SF 


Agriculture and Horticulture Taught. 


An interesting experiment was made several years 
since in Westchester county, N. Y., under the auspices 
of a committee appointed to work out plans for the pro- 
motion of agriculture in the state. Nature study was 
introduced in the schools specially considered from the 
side of its application to agricultural life. At the same 
time Mr. George T. Powell, assisted by Prof. Comstock, 
of Cornell university, Prof. J. W. Sanborn, of New 


Hampshire, and Prof. C. C. Curtice, of Columbia univer- 


sity, gave a series of lectures to the farmers of the coun- 
ty, who were assembled in farmers’ schools. Talks were 
also given in the public schools on plants and insects in 
their relation to farm life. 

These lectures were received with general favor on the 
part of school boards and teachers, and with enthusiasm 
by the children. As a practical test of the interest that 
children would take in the study of plants from an 
economic point, an offer was made to every school suf- 


ficiently interested, to send to each pupil half a dozen ° 


strawberry plants. The pupils were to plant, care for 
them, and to bring to school a composition on what they 
had learned—as a result of the work. Nearly 20,000 
plants were applied for and sent out the following spring. 
The demand for the lectures came to the committee so 
largely from other sections of the state that the work was 
given over to Cornell university, which has since issued 
the “ Teachers’ Nature Leaflet,” and is giving instruction 
on the subject at teachers’ institutes thruout the state. 

The school of practical agriculture and horticulture 
now being established at Briarcliff Manor, near New 
York city, is a further outgrowth of the work of the New 
York committee, which had been studying rural conditions 
and the causes operating to concentrate population so 
largely in cities. 
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Practical Nature Study. 

Nature study was thus introduced in the schools of 
Westchester county, such subjects being chosen ag 
brought the children in close sympathy with the many 
interesting things in the fields, orchards, and gardens 
surrounding their homes. 

In like manner more mature students are to study the 
principles of agriculture, and then make practical appli- 
cation of the knowledge gained to the tillage of the soil, 
the culture of plants in the open ground and in the 
greenhouse. Insect and animal life will be studied in all 
phases which will add to interest in the work. 

The Briarcliff Manor School. 

The school has been located in one of the most beauti- 
ful’ sections of the Hudson region in the extensive 
Briarcliff Farms, over 4,000 acres in extent and belong- 
ing to Mr. Walter W. Law. There are 850 Jersey cows 
on the farms at present and the number is to be largely 
increased. There are 500 pigs, more than 4,000 chick- 
ens, and large flocks of sheep, the products of which are 
noted for their fine quality, purity, and freedom from all 
possible contamination thru deleterious influence. 

On these farms a high standard has been set for purity 
and nutrition in all foods produced and the teaching of 
the school will emphasize the importance and value of 
these qualities as compared with the low grade food 
products and those cheapened by adulteration, that so 
seriously affect health and the working ability of all 
classes. The poor and the rich alike are to-day suffering 
from this cause, while farmers are everywhere depressed 
from competition with adulterated foods. 

Work in Horticulture, 

The course in horticulture will be one of exceeding at- 
tractiveness, not only in the study of the sciences related 
to it but in the practical work. The planting and care 
of trees, flowers, and vegetables, the development and 
maturing of their fruits, and the final realization of 
their value in the sharp competition to be met in the 
markets will be important features of practical commer- 
cial training. Our markets are filled with poor apples, 
peaches, and other fruits. It is a battle royal in these 
times to meet the hordes of insect enemiesin the orchard, 
for they use the most delicate weapons in their persistent 
attacks upon our. fruits. The small quantity of really 
fine fruit found upon our markets is evidence of the se- 
vere conflicts, and the wrecks and losses that are encoun- 
tered on the battlefield of the orchards. 

Students will not only study the life, history, and hab- 
its of insects, but they will be taught how to meet and 
control them in the field, garden, and greenhouse with 
the spray pump and other necessary means. 

The course of study and practice will cover two years, 
tho special work can be taken for one year, which will 
include horticulture, botany, chemistry, economic ento- 
mology, building construction, stock husbandry, and 
book-keeping. Instruction will be given in poultry and 
bee keeping, the making of jellies and jams, table and 
house decoration, marketing, and method of harvesting 
crops. A course in the preservation and conservation of 
food products thru cold storage will be a new and impor- 
tant line of instruction. 

Buildings are being constructed, including a dormitory, 
with class and lecture-rooms, library, office, and accom- 
modations for instructorsand students ; a greenhouse and 
hot beds for the growing of vegetables during the win- 
ter months, and poultry houses. 

The course is open to men and women. Horticulture 
appeals to many women, who are interested to take up 
the study as it leads into the most interesting fields of 
work, with less of nerve wear than in many other occupa- 
tions. 

The school, which will be under the direction of Mr. 
George T. Powell, enters a new field of educational work, 
and will aim to awaken an active interest in country life, 
and the possibilities that may be realized from the culti- 
vation of the soil under the most skilful and intelligent 
management. 
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At a Boarding School. 


Relations of Pupils and Teachers. 
By ANNA NoRTHEND BENJAMIN. 


Presupposing that a teacher is anxious to conscien- 
tiously perform her whole duty, I think that in a board- 
ing school the least of her anxiety is confined to the 
class-room. A child’s soul is more important than his 
body, his morals more than his store of knowledge. I do 
not mean to suggest that ali teaching and all branches 
of study may not be taught morally, but it is useless to 
deny that the time spent in the school-room is devoted 
more exclusively to the mind than to the spirit. 

It is when the tension of the intellect is relaxed, when 
there is no especial work which must be done at once 
that the pupil needs more care and watchfulness than 
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ever he did in school hours. And yet how is it possible 
to accomplish this without imposing irksome restraint 
where most often none is needed and of depriving the 
pupils of their liberty and fun when both are necessary 
for their natural development? 

There seems to me to be but one answer to this ques- 
tion. The instructor must enter into the life of the 
pupil, must shareand lead in the pleasures and diversions, 
take part in outdoor and indoor exercise, join in their 
harmless jokes, and help in the excursions and entertain- 
ments. Quietly, silently, and surely is her influence felt. 
Honor and truth become the unconscious passwords of 
the playground and a scorn of all pettiness and jealous- 
ies is inculcated, giving grace and dignity to the slowly- 
forming character, which leave their stamp in after life. 

What might not happen to the twenty,  «: 





her to hold herself aloof in order to enforce discipline? 

I think we instinctively turn to our own school life and 
call to mind the various instructors of our youthful days. 
I am sure that one of the best teachers 1 ever had and 
who kept a perfectly disciplined school—a day school— 
always took a deep and kindly interest in our outside af- 
fairs and was on a more than friendly footing with all 
her pupils, both boys and girls. Then again at boarding 
school during my senior year the teacher we girls cared 
the most for was the teacher in whose room we used to 
congregate, day after day, and who once had a surrepti- 
tious pillow fight with us in the hall, in which towards the 
last another of the teachers joined. She took us often to 
the village and shared even our most idiotic jokes which, 
however, were of a mild and harmless nature. I remem- 
ber one day she invited her Virgil class to go with her to 
the little restaurant in the town, where she treated us to 
pan cakes and maple sugar and we all had a very jolly 
time. I know that we never felt the slightest restraint 
in her presence and, in fact, continually sought her com- 
pany. In class her discipline was perfect. One word 
from her was enough to quell any kind of an outbreak. 
We would all have felt not only sorry but mortified, if 
we had offended her. And we always studied hard for 
her classes. 

I have, perhaps, sketched out an ideal relation between 
pupil and teacher, but it is an ideal which can be and is 
obtained. It requires infinite tact and watchfulness on 
the part of the teacher, for there is a line beyond which 
she must not go, and there is also a line beyond which 
the pupil must not go in her presence, for when a pupil 
has shown herself very ill-bred or a teacher imprudent, 
unpleasant things occur. 

We must not expect success too suddenly and always 
crown our efforts, and above all we must bear in mind 
that young people learn more from a noble example than 
from all the precepts in the world. 





fifty, or seventy-five pupils ina boarding ora 
school if they were merely watched from | =) 
afar during the hours of recreation and {| = 
were obliged—with the aid of a fewrays of 
light thrown upon practical matters during 
school time—to work out their own code 
of honor and to follow their own inclina- 
tions in everything they undertook? Soon 
all sense of unity would be lost and the 
school would number a dozen or more 
“cliques.” Quarrels and jealousy would 
continually ruffle the surface, and the true 
lesson of humanity and fraternity could 
never be taught. 

If this is all so why is it that so many 
teachers hesitate to take this attitude with 
their pupils, or even pursue a very differ- 
ent course? Is it, as they say, not con- 
sistent with the dignity and discipline of a 
teacher for her to be very much with the 
pupils outside of school? 

In answer let me ask: Does close asso- 
ciation with her children detract from the 
dignity of a mother? Is it necessary for 
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‘ Residence oftpupilstof the new Washington School for Boys at}Washington, D.C. 


(Schoo! and home are in separate buildings.) 
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Advertising a Private School. 


Good School Booklets. 


The most necessary thing needed for advertising a 
private school is an attractive booklet, showing the merits 
of the school to the best advantage. A great many 
schools make the mistake of not having their booklets 
good enough for the purpose. The people they expect 
to reach appreciate and are used to things well done, in 
printed matter as in other respects. No school is fairly 
represented by a book which fails to do justice to the 
style, attainments, good taste and standing of the school. 
Let this be taken as a rule for guidance. 

The preparation of a book of this kind is a matter re- 
quiring much special knowledge of publishing and dis- 
play. It is a fact which many have had to learn by costly 
experience, that advertising is a business requiring the 
peculiar skill of a specialist. 

No man, simply because he has attained excellent suc- 
cess in the management of a good school, is on that ac- 
count equipped to advertise his institution to the best 
advantage. People who can conduct a school success- 
fully, should confine themselves to their specialty and 
hire people who make a business of producing good ad- 
vertising literature to get out their booklets for them. 
The result will always be better for the school. 

The Trinity Hall Booklet, 


The best booklet for advertising a school which has 
come to the notice of the writer in the past year is that 
of Trinity Hall, that excellently managed school for boys, 
conducted by Mr. William W. Smith and his son, at 








TRINITY HALL 


Washington, Pa. Their plan may serve as an illustration 
of how to go about the issuing of advertising booklets, 
The proprietors of the school retained Mr. Charles 
Austin Bates, of the Vanderbilt building, New York 
city, to write, design, arrange, and print a book about 
their school, and the result is one which cannot fail to 
produce a good impression upon every parent looking for 
a good school home for his boys. 

The writer has taken the story of the school, and what 
it tries to do for the boys in its charge, and has reflected 
in this story the atmosphere and spirit of the school, so 
that the. book tells exactly what Trinity Hall is like. 
This is after all the main thing. It is almost more im- 
portant than the curriculum that is to be studied there. 

The life of a boy at school, or even a girl for that 
matter, the surroundings, spiritual, intellectual, social 
and natural, are all important. The right sort of school 
book should show this. This has been done, and well 
done, in the Trinity Hall booklet. 

The text is helped out by the pictures in such a way 
that he who runs may read, and see, and know that 
Trinity Hall is a place unusually well endowed with 
beautiful, natural surroundings, that its home life is free 
and pleasant without being careless, that the government 
is firm without being strict, and that the boy is cared for 
ae morally, and physically as he would be in a good 

ome. 

The writing of such a story in the right way is the 
main thing to be done in a school book. After that 
comes the printing and the arranging of the pages 80 as 























THE COTTAGE THROUGH THE TREES 





them that education which will fit them either 

for college or a business life. Its courses meet 

all the requirements for entrance into Harvard 
College or Yale Sheffield Scientific School. 

At the same time it does not teach books alone. No 
education is real that does not consider the body and the 
moral character as well as the mind. 

At Trinity Hall a boy will be taught true manii- 
ness—that manliness which consists of self-control, and 
self-respect. 

One of the principal objects of this school, besides 
giving boys thorough preparation for college or business, 
is to mould them into christian gentlemen and insure 
vigorous manhood. 

While your boy will be cared for and restrained, he 
will at the same time be allowed to develop in every 
proper way. The discipline is strict, but no more strict 
than ought to exist in every good home. 


8 jae HALL is a school for boys. It gives 


homelike place where boys may live, study, and 
play. The school building, connected with the 
fine old mansion of the Rector, is large, is made 
of brick, is thoroughly modern, of a good design, and 


tel HALL is a pleasant, healthy, and 
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These courses may be slightly varied to meet the special 
requirements of any pursuits held in view for the boy. 
The parent or guardian is desired to select the course, 
but we choose the studies for that course. 

For admission to the first form a boy is required to be 
able to read easy English prose, possess a fair knowledge 
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LL STUDENTS attend public worship on Sunday 
morning when the weather permits. If not, 
service is held in the School Chapel. On Sunday 
afternoon there is regular religious instruction. 

Daily morning and evening prayers are held in the 
School Chapel, which all the boys attend. These 
services are almost altogether choral. 

One thing to be borne in mind by every parent look- 
ing for the right school for his son, is the amount of 
individual attention that he will receive at Trinity Hall. 
As has been said, the school is small, and is kept so. 
The staff of teachers is large and its members are chosen 
with great care. 

Each student is the object of the especial study of the 
entire corps of Masters. At the masters’ meeting, which is 
held every week, the work and conduct of each boy is dis- 
cussed in detail. Once a month his masters compare his 
standing in their respective classes, and methods of helping 
him develop his work in the best way are discussed. 
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ATHLETIC FIELD AND CINDER PATH 





TERMS 


HE TERMS are five hundred dollars ($500) for the school 

I year ; two hundred and fifty dollars ($250) payable at time 

of entry, and two hundred and fifty dollars ($250) payable 
January roth. 

Boys entering after the opening of the school are charged at the 
rate of $15 per week for the remainder of the school year. 

This includes instruction in all the English branches, ancient and 
modern languages, together with board and laundry (134 dozen). 

Without an express agreement to the contrary, parents or guard- 
ians entering boys become responsible for the board and tuition of the 
entire year, or so much of it as remains at the time of entering. 

No deduction will be made when a boy is dismissed for bad 
conduct, is withdrawn from the school—except for protracted illness— 
or leaves without permission, 

If sickness detains a boy from the school longer than one month, 
six dollars a week is refunded for the time in excess of that period. 

The equity of these regulations will be apparent if it is borne in 
mind that engagements with teachers, and other provisions for the 
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to produce a really artistic and happy effect. This has 
been obtained.in the Trinity Hall book by simple but 
wonderfully effective arrangement._ 

Here are shown reproductions} complete of several 
pages taken from this book. 

In the original book the pages are printed in two colors, 
the line at the top, “Trinity Hall,” appearing in red, 
which gives a scholastic and even ecclesiastic. effect to 
the pages. 

By a little ingenuity the commonplaceness of the or- 
dinary arrangement of the courses of study, the calendar, 
and the corps of instructors has been escaped. 

The booklet is 5 by 74 inches, and contains twenty-four 
pages. Half-tone pictures of views in and about the 
school have been worked into the pages happily, as shown 
in those which are here reproduced. The cover is in 
slate gray and black, and shows view of the school across 
the lawn. The decorations and embellishments of the 
cover are in a.semi-Colonial style, which harmonizes with 
the Colonial architecture of the school building. It 
shows the fleur-de-lis, which is a school device, and a 
panel upon each side of this device shows a book on one 
side, and a football on the other, delicately intimating 
that intellectual and ‘physical education are both pur- 
sued. 

The result is a successful piece of school advertising. 

The moral of all this is that it pays to hire people to 
do those things for you, which they can do better than 
you can do yourself. 

The proprietor of a private school would never think 
of attending to such important matters as making the 
designs for new buildings, or altering the appearance of 
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his grounds. Instead he would hire an architect or a 
landscape gardener just as he hires competent teachers 
to teach each branch of study taught in his school. He 
hires everything done that he wants done well. 

The advertising of a school is one of the important de- 
partments of it. No matter how good a teacher a man 
may be, or how successful an educator or manager he 
is, this doesn’t necessarily mean that he can produce a 
better book about his school than a man who has given 
his time, study, and thought to just such things for 
years. 

With one glance over the large number of common- 
place, uninteresting books about schools, which tell noth- 
ing that the parent wishes to know, and give no idea 
what the school is like, one wonders that more people do 
not consult some one who knows how to talk in type, and 
to make a book which will be a harmonious and intelli- 
gent whole. 

Pr 


Business College Advertising. 


By Pres. WILLARD J. WHEELER, Birmingham Business College, 
Alabama. 

The necessity of advertising any business, for any pro- 
fession, is generally recognized, and all professional men 
and all business men advertise,—if not in the public 
prints then in other ways, for all publicity is advertising. 
The business college has ever been the most liberal of 
all the school advertisers, and to this fact is largely due 
the success of these colleges, for by this means the ad- 
vantages of a business education have been placed before 
the fathers and the mothers of this country, and as a re- 
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sult we find these schools in every city of importance, 
and the schools full of students and prosperous. These 
satisfactory conditions are due primarily to the fact that 
the business colleges have given the business training 
needed. 

A business college is, first of all, an educational insti- 
tution, but having secured good teachers and having ar- 
ranged the proper curriculum, the progressive business 
college man naturally advertises. 

All advertising that pays is good advertising. There 
are many kinds of advertising, however, which do not re- 
turn ten per cent. of the amount expended. Among the 
most popular of these unprofitable mediums is the fake 
newspaper, which makes a specialty of write-ups. All 
program advertising is another poor way of spending 
good money for advertising. 

No one can say just what methods will pay. 
all make some experiments. 

Advertising in newspapers and magazines of known 
circulation is the very best means that the school adver- 
tiser, as well as the general advertiser can employ. 


We must 





These journals go direct into the hands of the people, 
and the advertisements, if properly written and displayed, 
are sure to be read. 

Novelty advertising, or the sending out of calendars, 
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St. Albans School. 


rulers, etc., is a very good adjunct to newspaper adver- 
tising. 

Personal advertising must not be overlooked. Above 
all other forms of advertising is the good word spoken 
by a present or former student. If we do good work in 
our school-rooms, our schools will flourish, but they will 
flourish much the more if we do good work and advertise. 

Before commencing advertising of any kind the col- 
lege should prepare its catalog, which should be a true 
representative of the school, as complete as possible, and 
typographically perfect. The catalog must be supple- 
mented by personal letters, booklets, leaflets, and pamph- 
lets. 

Every college should publish a paper monthly or 
quarterly. This is the best paying of all the advertising 
mediums. Among other good mediums are cards in the 
street cars, and an occasional use of out-door signs. 

Advertising is not an exact science. Some will suc- 
ceed and some will fail. The subject of advertising is a 
great study, and no one man knows all about it ; and 
however much a man may know about the subject, what 
he does not know would make a much larger book than 
what he knows. 

In conclusion,—have a good school to advertise, and 
advertise it, and if you keep everlastingly at it success is 
yours. 
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Pittsburg Academy Cadet Corps.—J. Warren Lytle, President, 
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Old and New in Handwriting. 


Within the last five years a great change has taken 
place in the educational mind of this country on the sub- 
ject of teaching writing in the public schoole. The very 
aim and ideal of the study has changed, and unmistaka- 
bly for the better,—both for the teaching of little chil- 
dren and for results in business life. 

The old idea was to treat writing asa “fine art,” to 
aim at “beauty,” and to this end to make it complex and 
necessarily difficult. The result was bad. A very few 
became ornamental penmen. The majority became poor 
writers. Then came the revolution, 


It was perceived that drawing was the proper study 


for the “ornamental ;” that writing was an intensely 
practical matter—a means to an end—and that end was 
the making of a record to be read. With this new con- 
ception of the study, enforced by the general use of 
typewriting, and the growing impatience with illegible 
writing, the “vertical” writing appeared. 

It had everything to recommend it; not only far 
greater legibility (the prime purpose in writing) but 





vastly greater simplicity in every way and it was almost 
immeasurably easier to teach to little children. 


Why Vertical Writing Came. 


When vertical writing came the teaching of writing 
in this country was, generally speaking, in a very bad 
condition, as every person obliged to read much corres- 
pondence in the old slant hand well knows. It was con- 
plexity and superfluity run mad. 

In it neither the nature and the 
needs of the child nor the practical 
purposes of writing were considered, 
but only what would please the adult 
eye,—seeking for complexity and 
beauty of subtle curve and shade and 
flourish,—and not for plain writing, 
easy alike to make and interpret. The 
“beauty” was in the engraved copies 
and in the work of a few pupils only. 

The general result was a prevalence 
of illegible writers. In every business 
office, so far as it was not .relieved by 
typewriting, the handling of a large 
correspondence was, and still is, too 
often a vexatious struggle with miser- 
able handwriting. 


The Change Accomplished. 
By the introduction of vertical writ- 


ing, vastly more has been secured than 
mere verticality in the position of the 
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letters and the resulting legibility. The study has been 
completely reformed in its ideal and aim. 

By the vertical method all children learn to write legi- 
bly and in a very short time. The number of copy-books 
needed has been reduced from twenty, and often more, 
to a half dozen. The constrained and unnatural position 
has, where pupils have been properly taught, given place 
to a more natural and healthy one. The multifarious 
proportions in the heights of the letters have disappeared 





and the simplest of all proportions, 1 to 2, has taken 
their place. The forms of the letters, approximating 
print in character and plainness, are the easiest taught, 
easiest learned and easiest made by the fingers of a child. 
Instead of single letters, abstract and uninteresting to 
the child, letters are given at the outset grouped in 
words. 

The whole body of hygienists and teachers of methods, 
in Europe as well as in America, is solidly in favor of it. 
The opponents of vertical writing can explain this most 
significant fact by no flippant charge that these scholarly 
men were, in a matter so vitally affecting the interests of 
little children as well as the business world, hypnotized by 
a “fad.” Men like President G. Stanley Hall and Dr. 
Burnham of Clark university, Dr. Hartwell of Boston, 
Dr. Scripture of Yale college, Dr. Witmer of the Uni- 





The illustrations on this page give samples of the work done by students in the department of architecture at Syracuse University 
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Rifle Drill, Kentucky Military Institute. 


versity of Pennsylvania, Dr. O’Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin, Dr. Shaw of New York, Professor John Dewey 
of the University of Chicago, and scores of others, mas- 
ters and experts in physiological psychology and pedagogy, 
are not to be so treated. 

Neither are nearly the whole body of normal school in- 
structors and superintendents and teachers of our public 
schools, who, in the last four years, have experienced the 
enormous relief from the old-time drudgery of teaching 
writing which has come to them from the adoption of the 
vertical method. The list of their names would include 
nearly every important educator in the land, and the field 
of their experiment nearly every important city. They 
know the grounds of their judgments, and have by the 
hundreds stated them in their reports. 

The change is of the same nature with that which is 
taking place in Germany, from the use of the extremely 
trying and difficult German text (which has forced almost 
a whole race to the use of eye-glasses) to the extremely 
simple and legible Latin text. All the force of old and 
time-hallowed association opposes the change, but the 
logic of common sense is steadily forcing its ever-in- 
creasing adoption. 

Objections. 

The few remaining opponents of vertical]{writing are 

making three specific charges : 


It was the boast of the teachers of slant 
writing that they could not tell the writ- 
ing,of; one pupil from; that of another, 
When vertical writing has settled into the 
life habit it exhibits just as much personal 
quality as any writing needs, 

Backhandedness.—That some pupils in 
every class learning to write vertically may 
show more or less tendency to backhand 
edness is admitted. That this is a serious 
fault, or that it cannot be easily remedied, 
is denied. Let it be remembered that in 
slant writing, by reason of the absence of 
eny standard, great variations of slant, 
not only in the same page but in the same 
line and word, were often made and passed 
without challenge or notice ; also that, by 
reason of the ever available standard of 
the rectangular sides of the sheet of paper 
on which one writes, the eye can instantly 
detect the least variation from the verti- 
cal, and that teachers delight in strict 
rules and standards in such matters. 

When backhandedness become sobjec- 
tionable it may be easily corrected by alittle 
wisely conducted drill. It is usually caused by resting 
the wrist on the edge of the desk and holding the pen 
near the point, in which position the natural finger move- 
ments result in backhandedness. Let the penholder be 
held with the fingers nearly straight and well away from 
the pen, and the movement be a free one involving the 
whole arm, and the vertical lines will be the easiest. 
Again the tendency can be obviated by a slight change 
of the position of the paper or of the body. Itis nota 
serious fault and it is easily remedied. 

Speed.—-The majority of persons who write at the same 
time very legibly and very rapidly approach the vertical 
style tho trained on the standard slant, asmay be seen by 
looking thru any business file of letters. Comparative speed 
tests under comparable conditions, made by different 
persons at different times in several cities, have in nearly 
all cases given results faorable to the vertical. 

Investigation shows that in the schools vertical writing 
has not infrequently been done in a slow way. Little 
children just beginning, striving to learn letter forms, 
naturally work slowly. It would be a misguided teacher 
who should urge them at this period to write fast. More 
advanced pupils ahd teachers, changing from slant to 
vertical, naturally write more slowly at first to acquire a 
fair degree of accuracy of form. 











1. That it lacks individuality. 
2. That it tends to backhand- 
edness. 3. Thatitis slow. 4. 
That business men do not like 
it. 

Individuality.—The _ object- 
ors forget that the very pur- 
pose of school instruction is to 
secure conformity to a stand- 
ard, and that this is the exact 
reverse of individuality. They 
forget that it is not during the 
school period, but afterwards, 
and under business conditions, 
that individuality is developed, 
and that usually there is then 
far too much of it. They for- 
get that, from the nature of 
the case, individuality is most 
certain to appear in the signa- 
ture, where alone it is of any 
special importance. 

The same charge, of lack of 
individuality, was always 
brought against the slant writ- 
ing and for the same reason. 
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Portions of Athletic Field, Lawn, and Buildings, Kentucky Military Institute. 
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Front elevation of Calvert Primary Schcol. 
Williams & Wilkins, architects, Baltimore. [See page 202.] 


In the daysof the Spencerian slant writing, twenty-five 
words per minute was considered by expert penmen a most 
creditable performance if done with even passable legi- 
bility ; and legible writing that is faster than this has 
seldom been achieved in ordinary schools by any but the 
vertical writing. With a simple vertical method, how- 
ever, greater speed than this has been repeatedly reached, 
and by every pupil in the class. 

But great speed is by no means to be expected or de- 
sired in the writing of young children, and generally 
speaking, business demands, and these alone will produce 
—— rapid writers, no matter what system is used in 
school. 








OThe Hornbook of the 1d School. 
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Business Men Like It. 

In nearly every large office there are some who write 
vertically. When attention is called to the matter it is 
usuaily found that they write not only more legibly but 
more rapidly than the slant writers, and business men 
heartily approve. 

To expect, fresh from the grammar school, expert and 
rapid business writers is to expect what no system, slant 
or vertical, ever produced, or ever will. It is like ex- 
pecting from the same schools, and because English has 
been taught there, accomplished essayists and editorial 
writers. It is business practice alone that makes the 
rapid writer, and the child trained to the simple vertical 
has by far the best foundation. 


Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have issued a valuable 
pamphlet on the development of vertical writing in America, 
which may be had for the asking. A few of the reasons why the 
vertical writing has come into use, and come to stay, are given 
here, for the benefit of teachers and others who may be called 
upon to give reasons ‘‘ for the faith that 1s in them.” 




















How Professor L. E. X. Physics prepared for his famous lec- 
ture on the practical application of the laws of gravity to the 
mechanism of locomotion. A story in eight chapters. 
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Secondary Education in Germany. 


f% The Secondary School System of Germany, by Dr. Fred- 
erick E. Bolton, professor of psychology and pedagogy in 
the state normal school at Milwaukee, Wis., appears as 
Vol. XLVII. in the International Education Series. 
With the exception of Dean Russell’s recent work on 
“German Higher Schools,” this is the only comprehen- 
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sive treatment of the subject in English, and is an im- 
portant addition to pedagogical literature. In prepara- 
tion for writing this book, Dr. Bolton made a careful and 
thoro personal study of the whole German school system, 
from the kindergarten thru the university, consulted ex- 
tensively the wealth of German literature bearing directly 
or indirectly on the subject, and made good use of the 
invaluable reports of our own National Bureau of Edu- 











An Up-to-Date Public School Building. 
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Class-Room/in the Watsessing School. 


The Watsessing School, Bloomfield, N. J. Charles Granville Jones, Architect, New York City. 
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cation. The chapter headings give a fair idea of the 
scope and standpoint of the work: (1) General organi- 
zation and management of German secondary schools ; 
(2) Teachers; (8) Movements toward reform in courses 
of study; (4) Present courses of study; (5) Secondary 
and higher education of women; (6) Conclusions, fol- 
lowed by a full bibliography and index. Dr. Bolton’s 
treatment is, as it should be, largely expository, and im- 
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presses one as being entirely candid. Occasionally thru- 
out the book and especially in the last chapter, he points 
out many things in the German system that we might 
profitably imitate in this country, as well as some that 
we should avoid. The book ought to be read by every 
secondary teacher and superintendent who is not already 
familiar with the ‘German school system. 

We select for brief mention here only a few features 


Assembly Room, Watsessing School. 
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Kindergarten Class, Watsessing School. 
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of the German system which will be of especial interest 
to us on account of their relation to some of our most 
prominent problems in secondary education. The 
German system is bureaucratic; while local representa- 
tion and a certain degree of local option is permitted, the 
initiative in all movements and the balance of power 
rests with the state officials, who are virtually appointees 
of the ruling monarchs of each state. This arrangement 
gives uniformity to all matters of organization. The 
secondary schools, especially the gymnasia, are virtually 
class schools; the children of the masses are practically 
excluded, owing to the high tuition fees and the 
lack of harmony and continuity of the work in the higher 
schools, with that done in the people’s schools. This 
condition continues not without vigorous protest, and 
strong reform movements aim at the readjustment of 
courses so that elementary instruction may be identical 
for all. Above the lower grades of the people’s schools 
the sexes are instructed separately. Provision for the 
secondary and higher education of women is very inade- 
quate, in fact, has really only just begun to be made by 
the state. 

Teaching in Germany is a life profession, and can be 
practiced only after the most thoro preparation and the 
passing of searching tests. To become eligible to a 
secondary position requires (a) at least three years of 
university study; (b) prolonged study of the special 
branches the candidate expects to teach as a prerequisite 
to examination ; (c) philosophy, psychology, and pedagogy 
must be one group of examination subjects ; (d) a seminar 
or professional year is required, which includes study, 
practice, and criticism ; (e) finally a trial year is de- 
manded. Teachers’ examinations are eminently fair. 
“No mere memorizing and cramming for a set of ques- 
tions to be answered at one sitting will suffice.” Each 
examination involves the preparation of one to three 
theses by the candidate on given subjects and within a 
given time,—usually six weeks is allowed for each thesis, 
—an oral examination, and finally an actual demonstra- 
tion, before the examiners, of ability to teach. What is 
the pecuniary reward for this extensive preparation ? 
Ordinary teachers in German secondary schools get a 
salary of $450 to $600 the first year. Small increases 
come at long intervals, so that at the end of twenty 
years’ service they may receive a salary of $1,000 to 
$1,500. Assistant teachers receive less, head teachers 





Side Elevation of Calvert Primary School. (For front elevation see page 199. 
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somewhat more than the above amounts. The rector- 
ships of gymnasia in Saxony appear to pay the highest 
salaries of any German secondary school positions ; these 
allow a little less than $1,600 the first year, and a little 
more than $1,700 after twenty years’ service, plus an 
annual allowance of $225 to $300for rent. At the same 
time, living in Germany is quite as expensive as it is in 
this country, if a similar plane of living is taken for com- 
parison in both cases. The expected pension after years 
of service compensates the German schoolmaster to some 
extent for his meager salary. The German teachers’ 
tenure of office is in marked contrast with that of Amer- 
ican teachers. “Teachers once installed are fixtures for 
the rest of their active lives, It not uncommonly hap- 
pens that the same teacher wields the rod and cares for 
the mental welfare of father and son, or mother and 
daughter ; and even to instruct three generations of the 
same household is not an utichronicled event.” A few 
figures will serve to illustrate and emphasize this point. 
In the Prussian secondary schools during the four years 
from 1891 to 1894, there were an average of 17,234 
teachers employed each year; yet in these four years 
only 23 new teachers were taken from other positions, 
and only 14 were called to other positions. An average 
of 35 left teaching each year for some other occupation. 
As the government regulates salaries, there is no bidding 
for the services of particularly strong teachers. Schools 
in small places pay as much or nearly as much as those 
in the large cities, and secure equally competent in- 
structors. 

“The amount of work given German pupils is simply 
enormous. They have at least ten hours a week more 
work than corresponding classes in our schools.” In many 
eases the work reaches as high as eleven hours of obliga- 
tory school duties per day, and there is occasionally added 
voluntary work which the pupils do for the sake of praise. 
(D. Appleton & Company, New York. Price $1.50.) 

Passaic, N. J. F. E. SPAULDING. 
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Other notes of new books will be found on pages 206 and 
225. 





A Model Primary School. 


Baltimore has one of the best equipped and most delightfully ar- 
ranged schools of its kind in the country—the Calvert primary 
school. Mr. Virgil Hillyer, the 

rincipal, writes that the school 
s devoted entirely to the teaching 
of children from four to twelve 
sara ef age. Ina way itisalsoa 
aboratory or a school of research 
for the teacher, provision being 
made for experiment and study 
under the best possible conditions, 

The school is financed by a stock 
company, but is not endowed. The 
new building, illustrations of which 
are given in this number, has been 
planned after careful consultation 
with several of the leading educa- 
tors of the country, and has been 
made as complete and well adapted 
to its purpose as possible. It is 
fireproof thruout and consists of 
basement, three stories, and an en- 
closed roof garden. 

Besides ten large class-rooms, 
there are an assembly hall (also 
used as an indoor game room in the 
afternoon), a school library and 
Magazine room, an art and model- 
ing room, a wood-working and 
manual training room, a teachers’ 
room and educational library, 
where educational joufnals will be 
kept on file, an office and waicing- 
room, a luncheon room, five roof 
gardens arranged for individual 
class games and exercises, a roof 
garden wash room, two large toilet 
rooms for girls and two for boys, 
individual lockers, etc. 

The Calvert school comprises in 
all ten classes, two parallel classes 
to each of ‘five successive grades 
(the average age of the children in 
each grade is respectively, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11), and a kindergarten. 
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Relation of Publishers to Education.” 
By Joun A. Passmore, Philadelphia. 


It shall be my endeavor to show you what the publish- 
ers of text-books have done and are doing to further the 
cause of education. I shall not try to prove that all pub- 
lishers are wiseacres, that they are all saints, any more 
than I would endeavor to prove that all teachers lack 
only wings to convert them into angels. I shall try to 
convince you that the great body of publishers, like the 
great body of teachers, are striving conscientiously to do 
their duty in their chosen vocation. 

Publishers are not in business for fun, or from purely 
philanthropic motives, any more than are persons in other 
vocations in life, They invest their capital in business 
expecting a proper return for its use and their labor. 
pe they have a right to expect and to it they are en- 
titled. 

Instructors delight and justly so, to dwell upon the 
great improvement in the methods of teaching, within 
the last fifty or sixty years in this country. Have not 
the publishers kept fully abreast with them in the im- 
provement of text-books? We cannot accomplish any- 
thing without united effort, and the sooner we realize 
this the better for the cause we have so much at heart. 

Let us take a little retrospect in regard to text-books 
in this country. Prior to the Revolution most of the 
text-books were published in England. One most exten- 
sively used in our colonies was published in 1740. It 
was “Dilworth’s New Guide to the English Tongue.” 
After the Revolution this book very naturally became un- 
popular, it was too English, it had too many allusions to 
the king and to monarchy, hence was distasteful to edu- 
cators in our young and vigorous republic. In 1784, 
after two years of hard labor, Noah Webster was ready 
to put upon the market his book, “ A Grammatical Insti- 
tute of the English Language ;” after some years the 
name was changed to “The Elementary Spelling Book.” 
He sought a publisher and found one in Hudson and 
Goodwin, of Hartford, Conn. This was among the first, 
if not the first purely American school-book published. 
It was a most wonderful book and its great success was 
unprecedented and it continues to have large sales at the 
present day, about half a million copies being sold annu- 
ally. It is now familiarly called “The Old Blue Back.” 

Of the other old familiar school-books, Pike’s, Rose’s, 
and Bennett’s Arithmetics, Murray’s Introduction, Eng- 
lish Reader and Sequel, and Comly’s Spelling-Book are a 
few that I can recall. 

When I began going to school, over fifty years ago, 
there were very few school-books. Many of them con- 
tained gems of literature but were faulty in not being 
adapted to the capacity of the children, nor were the 
methods of instruction in vogue at that time any less 
faulty. I do not condemn the old-time school-books in- 
discriminately any more than I would the honest, hard- 
working, old-time teachers, many of whom are not ex- 
celled or equaled in knowledge or in conscientious devo- 
tion to their work by our teachers of the present. At 
the feet of many of these old “masters” we of the 
present day could sit and learn much that would be of 
use to us. 

Never condemn anything because it is old; the sun is 
old and yet it isa very good sun. Time brought, how- 
ever, an awakening upon the subject of education; it 
was not to be limited to the few, but extended to the 
many. Wide-awake teachers began to spring up all over 
the country, men of brains, men of convictions, men who 
felt that it was the aim of education to take in all the 
people. 

Better methods of instruction and better plans of pre- 
senting the various subjects to children and youth be- 
came a necessity. With this arose a desire for a differ- 
ent class and a greater variety of text-books. 

Most of the best authors were poor. They might have 





* Frem the president's address before the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association at Williamsport, July 3. 
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the best manuscripts for the printer but they did not 
have the funds to present them to the public. Then 
came the publishers to their assistance, tho they ran 
heavy risks of financial loss in agreeing to place these 
manuscripts on the market. Thus, while the brain of 
the author was at work on one line, the brain and money 
of the publisher were at work on the other. See how 
nicely they complemented each other. 

Publishers have been and are ever on the alert to pro- 
vide for the teachers and schools the very best products 
attainable. The publishers of the old-time text-books 
did quite as much for the advancement of education as 
did the great body of teachers. Then, as now, text- 
books were written by the leaders of thought on the vari- 
ous subjects taught. Publishers made these available to 
every teacher, and those who were desirous of improving 
were enabled to obtain most useful and practical informa- 
tion. Asthe demand for text-books increased publishers 
had to secure greater facilities for producing them. This 
required great increase of capital and hundreds of addi- 
tional employees. At the present day all the leading 
school-book publishers have scores of men and women, a 
part of whose duty it is to visit schools and educational 
meetings, converse with superintendents, teachers, boards 
of education, and consult them as to the wants of the 
pupils with reference to text-books. In this way they 
get the ideas from all the educational leaders with whom 
they come in contact. They then try to discover who 
among these leading teachers have the ability best to ex- 
press their thoughts, who can reach down to the compre- 
hension of the younger pupils and at the same time aid 
the inexperienced teacher in mastering the subject under 
consideration. 

Full and complete reports of these interviews, of the 
information obtained, are sent to the respective publish- 
ers; they inquire into all the points which they think 
important, then, if all seems favorable, an interview is 
sought, the whole ground is gone over, and the various 
points discussed and fully considered. If both parties 
are united in their views the author begins his task. If 
any one has the idea that authors are selected indiscrimin- 
ately, he is very far from the fact. 

Many fine scholars, many most excellent lecturers to 
whom we all love to listen and who seem fully to under- 
stand child life, are, when it comes to actual work in the 
school-room, if not utter failures, only indifferent teach- 
ers. Neither of these classes will write text-books that 
will stand the test of time and use in the school-room. 

There is a class of teachers who have a personality 
about them which they carry into the school-room and 
impart to their pupils. Such a teacher will write a good 
text-book on any subject with which he is familiar, 
because he will impart some at least of this personality 
to his book. You know that there are certain books 
that bear the “test of time and tide,” as the old saying 
goes. If you look up the authors of such books you will 
find they possess strong personality, and whether they 
ever taught in the school-room or not they are teachers 
and leaders of thought. This is the class of authors for 
which publishers are looking. Most of the later publica- 
tions are written by authors who have been sought after 
by the publisher. 

Another very important consideration claims the at- 
tention of the publisher. It is to discriminate among 
the great mass of good, bad, and indifferent, mature, im- 
mature, and inaccurate manuscripts which are submitted ; 
but not suggested by the publisher. Only a small pro- 
portion of these ever reach the public. 

Did you ever stop to think of the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted in producing a text-book which is really of the 
first class,—the amount of thought, skill, labor, and cap- 
ital which it all involves? 

The first, the most important, and the most difficult 
thing is to seek out and select the most capable and skil- 
ful person to write the work ; the one best fitted by na- 
ture and education to do the particular thing which is 
required. Then the manuscript, once in hand, requires, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the advice and aid 
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of a skilful editor in shaping, proportioning, and adapt- 
ing it. 

‘its teachable qualities must be emphasized. The man- 
uscript must have the closest scrutiny, sentence by sen- 
tence, by a specialist in language, that nothing but the 
best English is used and that which most simply and 
clearly expresses the thought intended. 

Then there are many other things to consider: the 
selections of type, paper, and binding; the artist and en- 
graver are called upon to do their best and fittest work 
in the way of illustrations, which in these days are of 
themselves not only the means of illustrating the subject 
in hand but also lessons in esthetic education. When 
the perfect product has been wrought out, then the book 
goes upon the market; it is subjected to friendly and 
adverse criticisms. In these days of close competition, 
no one knows better than we that a text-book which can 
successfully run the gauntlet of that criticism which is 
based upon the best school-room experience must be a 
work of superior merit. 

Then there is such a diversity of opinion in regard to 
what a text-book ought to contain. How it ought to be 
arranged and proportioned, how large or how small it 
should be. Take arithmetic, for example ; one principal 
says: “I will not use an arithmetic where the author 
considers decimal fractions before common fractions.” 
Another says: “I want diagrams in the grammar I use,” 
while another says, “ Diagramming is a useless waste of 
time.” 

Thus it is with the books on all subjects. Tastes dif- 
fer, inclinations differ, judgments differ. It is not for 
the publisher to say that any one conclusion is absolutely 
right or that ansther conclusion is absolutely wrong, but 
he must take into account all opinions and all judgments 
and have his books prepared most nearly in accord with 
what appears to him to be the wisest views of the great- 
est number of educators, and thus trust to their general 
public acceptance. 

But this is not all. It is necessary to have a variety of 
books. I so often recall to mind that very common head- 
line in our old copy-books, so familiar to us all, “ Many 
men of many minds.” We may paraphrase this by say- 
ing—Many books of many kinds, and we may add that 
these different kinds seem to be necessary. Some teach- 
ers can do the best kind of work with one sort of text- 
book that is made upon a particular plan which appeals 
to them, while others can do their best work only with 
books which are still different and fitted especially to 
their own views of presenting a certain subject. 

This is a great day and country for fads and whims. 
Some radical educators nave advocated the abolishing of 
text-books entirely or reducing their use to a minimum 
because teachers so often slavishly follow the book. You 
might as well say that you will dispense with teachers 
because some of them are not sufficiently well qualified 
to do the best work. 

The aim of the publisher in all this matter is to furnish 
the teacher with that particular aid or help in the form 
of a text-book which being pedagogically sound, is best 
suited to help him do his particular task most successfully. 

The sort of school-books here so briefly described are 
the “consummate flower” of our “up-to-date ” education, 
and are they not an invaluable and indispensable aid and 
influence in any school system that aims to stand in the 
front rank? And is it not incredible that some states 
and communities wholly ignore these considerations and 
decide that any ordinary third-class book will do if only 
they are cheap enough? About $400,000,000 annually 
invested and expended, in al] ways thruout this great 
country for education—and not more than two per cent. 
of it for school-books! Is it not a blunder of the sort 


which is a crime to falsely economize by purchasing poor 
books because they are a few cents cheaper, and so help 
to defeat the whole object of the schools, and thus ren- 
der less useful this whole vast school expenditure? 
What proportion of even our best teachers feel that 
they are qualified, or have the time, to give the mental 
food to their pupils daily that can be obtained from a 
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thoroly prepared text-book, written by a master of his 
profession, and which has passed the scrutiny of the best 
critics of good English? I most heartily endorse the 
thought that a slavish adherence to the text-book cannot 
be too thoroly condemned. I think, however, you will 
agree that there is a necessity for text-books. If this 
is a fact, you want them of the very best. Here the 
publishers join with you, and the twain make just what 
in their united judgment is needed. 

There could be no books without authors, neither 
could there be books without publishers. No two voca- 
tions are more nearly allied or can be of more use to each 
other than those of teaching and publishing; they be- 
long to the same great brotherhood and are engaged in 
the same great cause. He who strives to set them apart 
is not only an enemy of both, but an enemy of improve- 
ment in the great cause of education. The man who 
points to teachers with scorn and derision and strives to 
belittle them and their noble work for humanity, is as 
much to be pitied for his littleness of soul and lack of 
brains as the man who points to publishers as sordid, 
grasping monopolists, who care nothing for the quality 
of the books they put upon the market. 

There is another very important subject to be consid- 
ered in the publishing of text-books, it is the diversity 
in the sentiments, the manners, the customs and habits 
of the people in different parts of the country and even 
in our own state, for whom the books are written. Books 
that are popular in our larger cities are not in many of 
the smaller towns and country districts; in fact, different 
counties frequently desire entirely different classes of 
text-books. Those who have had experience along this 
line know that in adjoining counties there seems to be a 
disinclination to use the same books. 

The desire for variety makes it necessary for the ac- 
tive, wide-awake publisher to be ready to meet all de- 
mands. And, where a few years ago there were only a 
few books, they are now numbered by the thousand. This 
great diversity you could not obtain were it not for the 
ever-vigilant publisher, with large capital, who anticipates 
your wants. 

There is a very erroneous idea abroad as to the cost of 
text-books. Many unthinking people seem to have the 
idea that all that is necessary to publish a text-book is 
to have some ordinary author write it, and enough ink, 
paper, and binding to make a book. They do not fora 
moment stop and think that only a person with ability of 
a rare quality can properly write a text-book, and that 
authors are well paid for their services. To prove the 
truthfulness of this assertion I know of one publishing 
house that pays its authors annually over $200,000. Un- 
less you have authors of talent in this particular direc- 
tion, your books would fall flat on the market, and share 
the fate of hundreds that have traveled the same road be- 
fore. You can get nothing good, first-class without pay- 
ing for it. You can get cheap books, of course. You 
can get cheap clothing, that looks pretty well at first. 
You can get cheap meat, flour, etc. Do you doit? Of 
course not, because it is not what you want. The fact 
is, you do not believe in buying a thing because it is 
cheap. If this be true, you certainly do not want to 
place in the hands of your children books simply because 
they are cheap. Give them the best in the market, altho 
you do pay a little more for them. 

I desire to say a few words now with reference to the 
craft. Of course you surmise at once that I mean the 
representatives of the publishers. There is, perhaps, no 
class of educators more friendly and courteously treated, 
or more misunderstood. They are welcomed and treated 
fairly and cordially by that great class of cultured, en- 
thusiastic superintendents and teachers, men and women 
who are anxious to advance in their profession and to in- 
crease their ability to do good. The agent is received 
by these without reserve, on terms of equal fellowship. 
And why should he not be? Most of them have been 
successful teachers and superintendents and certainly 
their mingling with the world and the hum of business 
(Continued on page 214.) 
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_ Gducational Trade Field. 


Since Dr. Brumbaugh sailed for Porto Rico as commissioner of 
education for that island, some persons have been mailing to 
school directérs and teachers of New York city a circular tend- 
ing to throw discredit on Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers and 
casting insinuations as to their authorship. In answer to these 
statements and insinuations the Christopher Sower Company 
have issued a circular in which they say that Dr. Brambaugh 
himself wrote Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers and no other per- 
son had a share in their authorship. 

Dr. Brumbaugh gave more than a year of his best energies 
to the series, and performed his task so well that the books 
have met with great success. The publishersadd, furthermore, 
that “the numerous friends of Dr. Brambaugh and all fair- 
minded persons will resent this anonymous attack on his integ- 
rity, and no doubt will fittingly rebuke such malicious meth 
by helping to extend the use of Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers.” 


Mr. Francis Wood, president of the Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Company, of John street, New York, has lately written a letter 
from the north of Devon giving an account of his travels with 
his family in England. He expects to go to Holland and 
Switzerland before returning on the 20th of September. Tho 
the trip is mainly for pleasure, Mr. Wood’s friends may be as- 
— he will keep a sharp lookout for aspects of the -steel pen 

rade. : 





By applying to the home office of the Smith-Premier Type- 
writer Company, in Syracuse, N. Y., subscribers to THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL may obtain the Smith-Premier “ Touch ” typewriting 
lessons, a complete instruction book for the “touch” method 
on the Smith-Premier machine. This method has many advan- 
tages, which those who have had any experience in typewriting 
will readily appreciate. 


The series of Ivanhoe Historical Note Books of Atkinson & 
Mentzer, Randolph street and Wabash avenue, Chicago, is hav- 
ing a remarkable run. Teachers and pupils are enthusiastic 
over the results. Several instructors have sent the firm com- 
pleted books to show that the idea is practical and that it ap- 
peals at once to the pupil who cannot help acquiring a definite 
and accurate knowledge of the facts, which he then correlates 
with the geographical setting of the historical events. The 
complete series is as follows: Pars I., to accompany U. S. his- 
tory; Part II, general history ; Part III, Greek and Roman 
history ; Part IV., medieval and modern history; Part V., 
English history. 


A pamphlet on “Useful Light” is issued by the Shelby 
Electric Company, whose main office is atShelby, Ohio. In this 
are used the statements of several noted scientists to define 
what “useful light ”—that is, light that aids in seeing—really 
is, and on this basis it proceeds to show that the Shelby incan- 
descent lamps furnish thirty per cent. more “useful light” 
than the ordinary incandescent lamps. The conclusion is based 
on an elaborate demonstration, with numerous diagrams, tables, 
etc. Those interested in the subject should send for this 
pamphlet. . 


The Price List of School and College Text-Books of the Amer- 
ican Book Company gives one something of an idea of the mag- 
nitude of the business of this great educational publishing 
house. The. hundreds of volumes on the list include nearly all 
the subjects taught in the schools from the kindergarten to 
the university. The departments that are especially full are 
mathematics, reading, literature, language, foreign languages 
(ancient and modern), and natural science. The Eclectic Eng- 
lish Classics have grown to a series of upwards of forty vol- 
umes ; the German Readings to about thirty, and the Harper’s 
School Classics include nearly forty. These are only samples 
of a great number of series of books of the highest character 


to be found on the list, a list, by the way, that is exceedingly . 


useful to have for reference and for convenience in the school- 
room. 


The fall announcement of books to be issued by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons includes many valuable works on education, 
religion and philosophy, fiction, poetry, essays, books for the 
young, and history and biography. 


The most improved appliances of civilization are being 
adopted among even peoples, as the Chinese and Siamese, who 
have until lately scorned the arts of the Caucasian. Now it is 
announced that the typewriter is to be used among the Indians. 
Mr. S. M. McCowan, superintendent of the Phenix schools for 
Indians, has ordered four Densmore typewriters, which will be 


~ 
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employed in instructing the Indian pupils. This is a great 
triumph for the Densmore, which appears to be very popular 
with government officials. 


The Classified Price List of School and College Text-Books 
for 1900 of Ainsworth & Company, 378-388 Wabash avenue, 
Chica: , includes the publications of J. H. Miller, formerly at 
Liacoln, Nebraska. Among their publications are many fine 
books on English literature, American history, reading, and 
miscellanous subjects, besides American history leaflets, ed- 
ited by Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward Channing. 


The Globe School Book Company has been incorporated under 
the laws of the state of New York. Its main office is at 108 
Fifth avenue, New York city. The object of the company is 
the publication, in the most attractive form, of all classes of 
school and college text-books, by the most competent authors 
and editors obtainable, and the selling of the same. Corre8pon- 
dence is invited from teachers, superintendents, boards of edu- 
cation, and also with authors and editors. 


Mr. George H Daniels, general passenger agent of the New 
York Central and Hudson River railroad, is showing literary 
acumen scarcely inferior to his remarkable business sense. 
Every number of the “ Four Track Series,” of which he is the 
publisher, shows more clearly the judgment which would have 
made him a great general publisher had he not rather chosen 
the railroad for his sphere. Among the latest of those attract- 
ive little booklets is “ A Message to Garcia,” by Elbert Hubbard. 
This little pamphlet was originally published in The Philistine. 
So struck was Mr. Daniels by its wit and sound sense that he 
received permission from the author to make it one of the 
“Four Track Series.” Its success was astonishing. It is now 
entering on its second half-million edition. The subject is a 
number of philosophical remarks based on Colonel Rowan’s 
mission to Garcia during the recent Spanish war. ~“ The Letter 
to Garcia” is No. 25 in the series. No. 26 is a remarkably in- 
teresting address of Mr. Daniels before the International Com- 
mercial Congress of Philadelphia on “American Railroads: 
Their Relation to Commercial, Industrial, and Agricultural In- 
terests.’ 








New Carnegie Library, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Sr 
Membership of the N. E. A. 


The enrollment for the Charleston meeting of the N. 
E. A., including advance memberships, is 2,815 ; of this 
number 546 are active and 2,269 associate members. 
The members are distributed as follows : 











Active. Associate. Total. 
North Atlantic States 114. 160 274 
‘ South Atlantic States 82 850 932 
South Central States 68 + gas 441 
North Central States 247 820 1,067 
Western States: 35 66 101 
Total 546 2,269 2,815 


South Carolina furnished 673 members. The five 
states outside of South Carolina furnishing the largest 
attendance are: Illinois, 348 ; Ohio, 149 ; Georgia, 128 ; 
New York, 107; Indiana, 106; Missouri, 104. There 
were 546 active members enrolled at the Charleston 
meeting in a total of 2,815, while at the Los Angeles 
meeting in 1899 but 530 active members enrolled with 
an attendance of 11,544, 

To the total enrolled at Charleston should be added 
1800 active members not present whose dues will be paid, 
bringing the total enrollment for the year up to, approxi- 
mately, 4,600. IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 

Winona, Minn. . 
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School-Book Contract Allowed. 


A suit over the school-book contract, for the coming two 
years in Carroll county, Md., has excited considerable attention 
in that state. Some time ago the board of school commis- 
sioners called for bids for furnishing text-books for the county, 
beginning with August 1, 1900; two bids were submitted, one 
by the William J. C. Dulany company, and the other by the J. 
W. Bond Company, both of Baltimore. The bid of the Dulany 
Company was 16§ per cent. discount off wholesale prices, that 
of the Bond Company 20 per cent. 

The bid of the Dulany Company was accepted, and asa result 
Mr. John H. Cunningham, cashier of the Farmers and Mechanics’ 
national bank of Westminster, asked an injunction to restrain 
the school commissioners from awarding the contract to the 
Dulany Company. His contention was that acceptance of the 
Bond Company bid would have meant a saving of $300 to the 
county and as a taxpayer he would be compelled to. shoulder 
part of the burden. 

The opinion of the court contended that while Mr. Cunning- 
ham had a right as a citizen and a taxpayer to come into court 
and ask how the money of the county was expended, there was 
no charge of fraud alleged against the school commissioners, 
and that the only question involved was whether the commis- 
sioners exceeded their authority in awarding the contract to 
the highest bidder. The court contended that the law autho- 
rising the purchase of school-books by the school commissioners 
was both “awkward and ungrammatical,” but as they were 
clothed with authority to use their own judgment in the pur- 
chase of books, and no fraud was alleged, the court had no 
power to annul the contract. 


Morton’s Elementary Geography. 


An event of more than usual importance in the text-book 
world was the recent publication of Morton’s Elementary Geog- 
raphy. This is an illustration in all respects of what a geog- 
raphy should be in this last year of the nineteenth century ; 
the book is the result of deep study to provide the best subject 
matier, illustrations, maps, and mechanical execution. 

The subject matter of the book is presented concisely but at- 
tractively. The demands upon the pupil’s ability are every- 
where reasonable, and within the scope of his understanding. 
The introductory matter leads pleasantly and logically up to the 
study of the various countries of the world. In the considera- 
tion of the latter nothing essential has been omitted. 

The qualities noticeable in the illustrations are artistic merit, 
geographical accuracy, and appropriateness. The pictures 
present the story as clearly to the eye as the text does to the 
understanding. In this book, the maps display in the most at- 
tractive manner the physical features of the country without 
sacrificing the clearness of the political features. As to make- 
up—that is, binding, paper, printing, illustrations, and well- 
balanced pages—this geography is a model. The publishers 
will be glad to send catalogs, circulars, etc., so that teachers 
a others will be able to form an opinion of the book for them- 
selves. 


Adjustable Window Shade Fixtures. 


Great advances have 
been made in the past few 
years in improved appli- 
ances for use in modern 
schools. Among these is 
the curtain fixture of thé 
Stockman & Moore Com- 
pany,Buffalo. This enables 
the curtain to be raised 
or lowered to any part of - 
the window frame, and is 
well worth the considera- 
tion of any school board. 
It is so simple that a child 
can regulate it, and it 
does not easily get out of 
order. ‘ 

For nearly three years 
it has been on the market, 
and it is in use in nearly 
one thousand schools and 
other public buildings. 
That the appliance is ap- 
preciated in the home city bss ee 
of the company is shown by the fact that it is used in fifty- 
two public schools in Buffalo. Besides it is widely used in 
schools of other cities. 
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The Harvey Adjustable Desk. 


A cgmbined desk and seat on a single pedestal for the use of 
schools is offered in the Harvey Adjustable Desk. This desk is 
made in several sizes and can be adjusted easily and rapidly 
for the use of different pu ils. 

One noticeable feature is the method of attaching the wood 
part of the desk to the iron standards. It is well known that 
damp, cold weather tends to swell wood and contract iron. If 
swelling and contraction is not provided for, the desk will in a 
short time be ruined. In the Harvey desk the difficulty is fully 
overcome and a free movement allowed of the wood on the iron, 
or vice versa. 

Again, in order to accomplish the best results and also to 
beautify the desks, the seat back and top are made of narrow 
pieces glued together ; in the seat and back the pieces are 
light and dark alternately. These pieces are firmly held to- 
gether by the indestructible double V joint. 


Contractors Must Pay. 


In Philadelphia contractors are liable for a penalty from 
twenty dollars upward for each day’s delay in the completion 
of work on the city schools. Now it turns out that owing toa 
carpenters’ strike last winter only one of the seven new public 
school buiidings now under way will be ready for occupancy at 
the beginning of the school year. The board of education is 
legally bound to enforce the payment of fines. 


ST 
Nature Study and Science. 


Nature’s Miracles ; Vol. II., Energy and Vibration; by Elisha 
Gray, Ph. D., LL. D. This volume begins with showing care- 
fully that energy is a constant quantity irrespective of the 
form in which it is manifested, and from that is developed 
the difference between energy of motion and energy of position. 
Prof. Gray treats the various forms of undulation or radiation 
as expressions of energy. Sound is a form in which the undu- 
lations are very coarse, but they are suited to develop a ner- 
vous response thru the medium of the ear. Music is the result 
when they are of certain fixed length, and number and recur 
with uniformity. Heat and light are other forms in which the 
rate and number are greatly increased, and the former affects 
the general nerves of the body, the latter the nerves of sight in 
the eye. The primary source of both of these forms is the sun, 
and while they may apparently come from other bodies, as a 
burning block of wood, in the last analysis, they have only 
undergone a transformation from their primary form. Color is 
one of the ways in which these undulations work. 

This volume ends with an explanation of the manner in which 
explosives do their work. Gunpowder consists of a mixture of 
charcoal, sulphur, and niter. When these are ignited, they burn 
by a union of their own ingredients, and they,form more than 
two hundred times their volume of gas, and this is expanded 
some ten times by the heat produced. Hence gunpowder has 
the highest value for firing guns, since in burning it requires a 
measurable time. The various smokeless powders are made on 
the same principle. But high explosives, as nitro-glycerine, or 
dynamite which is nitro-glycerine absorbed by a solid, are sub- 
stances loosely held together, that are turned into gases in- 
stantly by concussion; hence their value in rending rock. The 
style used is attractive, and pleasantries are frequent. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, New York.) 


Advanced Elementary Science, by Edward Gardnier Howe, of 
the University of Illinois.—This second volume of science teach- 
ing is planned to meet the needs of pupils in the last years of 
It treats of the properties of metals , of 
the characteristics of common minerals; of the habits of 
animals, and of the processes of growth in plants. The species 
selected for study are such as can be readily procured, and 
the book is written in the form of questions. These are made 
very full so that the teacher following them exactly would 
leave nothing in the specimen studied that the pupil would not 
discover. The results must closely approximate perfect knowl- 
edge in every pupil ; and, using this book, a teacher who had 
never studied any branch of science would know exactly what 
steps to take with the class. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Other notes of new books will be found on page 225. 





Last week’s SCHOOL JOURNAL contained a letter from 
Mr. Arthur Gilman, of Cambridge, Mass., on the place and 
the benefit of a college education for girls. Mr. Gilman’s 
long experience as administrative officer of Radcliffe college 
makes his words carry great weight, and they are accord 
ingly of deep interest to teachers and school people generally 
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School Law. 


Recent Legal Decisions. 


School Officers and Teachers. 


The law of this state provides that the board of education of 
any county may grant county certificates to holders of state 
normal diplomas of other states, and holders of normal grade 
certificates of any county of California without examinations. 
County certificates of the highest grade may also be granted to 
holders of California state university diplomas, when recom- 
mended. by the faculty of the university. Such boards are 
authorized to prescribe a standard of proficiency entitling the 
person examined to a certificate, and they are required to issue 
certificates to graduates of California schools. 

It was held in a recent decision that the holder of a state 
university diploma could not compel the county board to issue 
a certificate of the high school grade to her, because the word 
“may” is used in the statute instead of “‘ must,” and such a 
construction would give the graduates of foreign normal 
schoois the same privilege as that of the graduates of the state 
normals, and would thus result in depriving each county of the 
right to establish its own standard of proficiency. 

(Kemble vs. McPhali et al., California S. C., March, 1900.) 


Non-Acceptance of Resignation. 7 














1. A tender of resignation by a teacher under contract was 
handed to the president of the district board and retained by 
him. This did not constitute an acceptance of the resignation 
as it remained for the board to act thereupon. The tender was 
a mere offer, and not binding on either party until accepted. 

2. The fact that the plaintiff tendered his resignation at the 
close of a term, drew the pay due him, and delivered up the 
the keys on demand of the board, is insufficient to show an 
abandonment of the contract, when he afterwards, and before 
the commencement of the new term, withdrew his resignation 
prior to its acceptance. 

3. The claim of defendant board that, if there wag no resigna- 
tion before the board, its action was an order of discharge, was 
held untenable, as it did not appear that any complaint was 
made against the plaintiff, or that he was called on to make a 
defense. Hence, he was entitled to damages for breach of con- 
tract. 

000) vs. Independent Schooi District, etc., Iowa S. C., May, 
1900. 


Applicant for License. 


1. The school law of Missouri gives to the county commis- 
sioner the right to pass upon the reasons given by an applicant 
for a license, for failure to attend the regular examination, 
and his decision is final. 

2. The mere presence of an applicant at the institute and 
session of the board of examiners, even tho he went to submit 
to an examination, and was to an extent examined, will not de- 
prive such applicant of subsequently procuring a license frem 
the county commissioner, if he satisfies the commissioner that 
at the date of the examination he was,-from illness, physically 
and mentally incompetent to present his qualifications. 

(Randol vs. Sloan Comr., Missouri App. C., April, 1900.) 


Stipulation in Contract—Close of School During Epidemic— 
Wages, 


1. A stipulation in a contract of employment in Utah to pay 
plaintiff certain wages “for the time actually occupied in 
school,” must be construed simply as an intention to prohibit 
plaintiff from drawing her salary during vacation, or during the 
time she might be excusably absent or temporarily unable to 
discharge her duties. It does not apply to such time as the de- 
fendant might arbitrarily prevent the plaintiff from performing 
her duties without discharging her under the contract. 

A contract which bound plaintiff “‘to give her entire time 
and best efforts in any of the schools of said city to which she 
might be assigned,” for four weeks of five days each in each 
month from September 11, 1899, until June 1, 1900, or until 
the termination of the contract by the board of education for 
misconduct, etc. or for any other reason than those specially 
mentioned, a four weeks’ notice, carries with it by implication, 
that the board of education shall, in case it failed to furnish 
plaintiff with employmeat as teacher, pay her the stipulated 
wages during the time mentioned, or until said board termin- 
ated the contract as therein provided. The arbitrary closing 
of the schools during an epidemic of smallpox, altho a wise pre- 
zaution, did not release the plaintiff under the contract or 
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change the obligation of the board to pay her wages during 
the time, - 
(McKay vs. Barnett, Utah, S. C., April, 1900.) 
Reading Bible in Public Schools. 


An injunction to restrain a teacher from reading the Bible 
in the school contrary to a resolution of the board of education 
will not hold. The reading of the Bible, however, contrary to 
a resolution of the board or education, is a violation of a teach- 
er’s contract to conform to the lawful regulations of the board, 
for which she may be discharged. 

(Board of Etucation vs. Paul, Ohio, N. P. C., May, 1900.) 


School Age of Pupils. 
A rule prohibiting children who have just arrived at school 
age from entering the schools at any time except during the 
first month of the fall and spring terms is not reasonable or 


calculated to promote the objects of the law. 
(Board of Education vs. Bolton, Illinois, App. C., May, 1900.) 


Smallpox— Vaccination. 

Smallpox was prevalent in a community and no attempt was 
made on the part of the board of health to compel vaccination. 
During the emerzency an option was given the pupils in attend- 
ance on public schools to be vaccinated or remain away from 
the schools until the danger from smallpox was passed. 
It was decided that the order was justified under the police 
power inherent in the state, delegated by statute to local boards 
of health. 

(State vs. Board of Education, Salt Lake City, Utah, 8. C., 


1900.) 
Transferring School Children. 


The action of school directors in refusing to transfer children 
from one school district to another, under the law authorizing 
such transfer where pupils live a great distance from the proper 
school-house will not be disturbed, unless a clear abuse of dis- 
cretion on the part of the directors is shown. 

_(In Relation Case of Grove, Pennsylvania Com. P. C. April, 
1900.) 
Admission of Soldiers’ Children to Outside Schools. 

The law of 1893, as amended in 1894, providing for admis- 
sion and instruction of children of veterans in the common 
schools of districts outside those in which their parents reside, 
is unconstitutional. It is a violatien of Art. 3, sec. 7, forbid- 
ding the allowance of special privileges to any person. 

(School- Dist. Greensburg vs. School District East Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania Co. Ct., May, 1900.) 


Ha 
Population of American Cities. 

The census returns already show that the population 
of the United States will be about 80 millions. The list 
of the thirty largest cities and their population is as fol- 
lows : 
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Continuous Progress. 


Time used to be when the larger part of the country, 
with the exception of a few New England districts, re- 
garded the common school as an institution for the edu- 
cation of the poor. Parents who could possibly afford it 
sent their children to a private school. Both as a cause 
and as a result, the teaching in the public schools was of 
an inferior kind. School-keeping brought small returns 
and was not a highly respected occupation. 

The change came when the public mind was converted 
to the idea that only the best education was good enough 
. for the poor. There was a selfish thought at the bottom 
of it. Society wanted to be relieved of the burden of 
caring for the illiterate, and higher demands were made 
upon the schools. Pressure from without brought ready 
response from within. Leaders arose who inculcated in 
the minds of teachers noble conceptions of educating 
children. Filled with higher motives, the teachers be- 
came more anxious for their own improvement, and the 
new education entered into the public schools of the 
land. . 

What wonderful progress the common school--for 
that is now its rightful name—has made since its demo- 
cratic mission asserted itself! In several sections of the 
country it has completely done away with private instruc- 
tion. Almost everywhere it sets the standard of effi- 
ciency. In many localities it represents the best educa- 
tional work, and private schools there must depend chiefly 
upon pupils unable to get along in the public school, or 
whose parents desire a specific kind of training or in- 
struction for their children, which no school supported 
by general taxation can undertake. 

In the course*of evolution competition with the public 
schools will grow more and more difficult, and the private 
schools will have te look to special pursuits, such as 
college preparation, teaching of accomplishments, insti- 
tutional life, etc. That a good beginning has already 
been made in this direction is evident from the advertise- 
ments of private schools in leading monthly and weekly 
periodicals. Several articles in the present number em- 
phasize it still more, notably the one on page 190. 

But whatever the plan and object of a school, its chief 
value, that which gives it tone and character, are the 
qualities of the principal and the teachers. A noble cha- 
racter is of paramount importance. With it there must 
be united an unquenchable passion for constant improve- 
ment. A teacher who does not need at least one standard 
educational periodical, who does not take an interest in 
the forward march of the world in general, should be got- 
ten rid of. Competition is too keen to enable a private 
school manager to support a self-satisfied, non-progres- 
sive teacher. The principal of the most successful Phila- 
delphia private school and the proprietor of one of the 
largest institutions founded recently, both pay for sub- 
scriptions to SCHOOL JOURNAL for every teacher in their 
employ, and have periodical discussions of the leading ar- 
ticles and suggestions given in its pages ; they write that 
they consider this investment as necessary as the pro- 
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viding of any other apparatus needed for efficient school 
work. “ What are you doing for your own improvement?” 
ought to be one of the first questions put to every can- 
didate for a teacher’s position in a private school. The 
principal can take no risks with people who do not keep 
up with the times. 
SF 
Family Discipline. 

The Lyttleton Times publishes interviews with a num- 
ber of prominent New Zealanders on the subject of 
parental duties. Among them isa statement by Dr. 
Symes which is so trenchant and thought-provoking that 
we give it here in part: 

“The tendency of modern ideas has been to abolish any 
real discipline in family life, because discipline depends 
on the principle of headship in the father, whereas, at 
the present time, the mother is often the real head of 
the family. A father teaches children to obey as a duty, 
while a mother coaxes them to do what is required by 
giving them presents. The rule of the father develops 
respect for law and order, while the mother depends 
entirely on the persuasion of love. It is true that the 
mother’s influence develops sympathies which are the 
source of all that is most beautiful and attractive in 
human nature, but unless these sympathies are properly 
controlled and directed, they may lead to disaster. 
The father’s rule is that of the head, or judgment, the 
other’s influence is that of the heart or sympathy. 
If a wife will not support her husband’s rule as 
as head of the family, she is not likely to acquire 
the power to make the children obey her. So that if the 
mother’s influence predominates over the father’s rule, 
the children will grow up to do only what they find most 
agreeable, instead of making obedience to duty the rule 
of their life.” 

EP 


American Textile Schools. 


The recent movement looking to the establishment of 
textile schools in this country, says Jane A. Stewart in 
the Chautauquan, for August, receives its impetus from 
several directions. The leaders include the practical 
educator who believes that mental training should go 
side by side with the-discipline needed for the bread-win- 
ning arts, the intelligent and ambitious workman bent 
on his own higher education, and the textile manufac- 
turer who has seen that educated workmanship is essen- 
tial to the production of first-class goods. 

The first textile manufacturers’ association in the in- 
terest of textile education was formed in Philadelphia 
in 1880,” says Miss Stewart. “In 1884 it established the 
first important textile school in America in connection 
with the School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania 
Museum. Massachusetts textile manufacturers brought 
into effect the state law of 1895 which has provided for 
the establishment of four textile schools under state pat- 
ronage in four cities of the commonwealth— Lowell, New 
Bedford, Fall River, and Lawrence. The Georgia legisla- 
ture and that of South Carolina have each provided state 
aid for textile schools. The first is inconnction with the 
Georgia School of Technology at Atlanta, and the second 
is the textile department of Clemson Agricultural college. 

“The chief promoter and leader in the establishment 
of the Philadelphia school was Mr. Theodore C. Search, 
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president of the textile association, as well as vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the committee on instruction. of 
the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 
The school has received highest commendation in reports 
of the United States government, of the secretary of 
interna] affairs of Pennsylvania, of textile associations 
and of manufacturers who liberally support it. Its curri- 
culum is broad. The instruction in fabric and analysis 
includes the necessary and most approved methods of 
calculating, and covers all kinds and styles of. fabrics,— 
cotton, woolen, silk, and union fabrics in varied forms. 
The student learns the use of the different kin¢s of ma- 
chinery—from the light cotton-loom with its filling maga- 
zine and warp-stop motion, thru the various looms for 
silk ribbons, cotton fabrics, worsteds and woolens, dress 
goods, and union fabrics to the large and cumbersome 
carpet loom. 

“ At Lowell the three years’ course islargely taken up 
with design and its applications. A general course in 
historic ornament precedes original work in textile de- 
sign. Theresulting creations which is a manual training 
school would be ‘projects,’ are then woven by their re- 
spective inventors at individual hand-looms. The effect- 
iveness of the system, it is said, is seen in the output of 
the pupil’s work, many examples of the latter vying in de- 
sign and weave with the best product of the mills. 

“New Bedford is. the second city in Massachusetts to 
take advantage of proffered state aid in establishing a 
textile school. In a general way the institution has been 
well characterized as a cotton-mill with a school-house 
front. . The front of the capacious structure is on three 
floors ; aschool completely designed. The rear isa mini- 
ature cotton-mill, small but comprehensive in equipment. 
Every type of machine, reduced in size, is found here, do- 
nated, asin all the other schools of this order, by the 
manufacturers who appreciate the advantage of having 
the trained mill men of the future familiar with the opera- 
tion of their machinery. Everything that is wanted for 
a textile school by way of equipment is contributed, 
bringing the actual cost of founding such an institution 
to a comparatively low sum. The fine New Bedford 
building, including land, required an expenditure of only 
twenty-five thousand dollars. As this is entirely met by 
the state appropriation, the school hasan equal sum given 
by the city for future development. Inclusive of ma- 
chinery donated the institution represents an investment 
of fifty thousand dollars. 

“ As has been stated, there are two textile schools in 
the South, at Clemson, South Carolina, and at Atlanta, 
Georgia. The latter, opened in 1898, isa department of 
the Georgia School of Technology and is known from its 
beneficiary as the Aaron French Textile School. The 
building, a substantial three-story brick, one hundred 
and fifty feet by seventy feet, was designed by a Boston 
firm and fulfills every purpose of a modern cotton-mill in 
its accommodation for machinery, class-rooms, etc. The 
two-year courses at the school cover all the modern lines 
of fabric structure, fabric design, textile coloring, fabric 
analysis, Jacquard machinery, Jacquard designing, card- 
ing, spinning, weaving, dyeing, mill superintendence and 
textile engineering. 

“ At Clemson Agricultural college the aim is to impart 
the elements of a good general and scientific education 
and at the same time apply them to the textile industry. 
While the purpose of the departnent is at present to 
give attention to the processes of cotton manufacture 
only, the plans include a future expansion to cover a wider 
field in textile arts.” 
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The Busy Horld. 


The excellent report of the committee on resolutions 
of the N. E. A. could hardly be improved, and yet it has 
omitted to refer to a very important element—the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers. The influence causing 
the advancement made during the past quarter century 
arose from the reading of works relating to education ; 
the reading caused advancement, advancement caused 
reading. Preparation for teaching before 1875 had no 
professional element—it was incidental ; the character- 
istic feature now is to demand distinctive preparation. 
To one who has watched the movement since 13875 the 
reading of books on education is the essential art. 





A reaction has set in against the mode of teaching 
temperance enforced by legislation rather than left to 
the judgment of the instructor. The idea of beginning 
early to show the advantages of temperance is a good 
one ; how to render temperance attractive is to be left 
to the skilful teacher. In Cincinnati Supt. Boone is 
wholly opposed to the exhibition of pictures of stomachs 
diseased by alcohol. He says: 

“T have no doubt that the conditions shown by the 
charts is overdrawn, but I am opposed to the system on 
the general ground of teaching a child by means of 
bad impressions; on the contrary show the good things 
coming from temperance.” 

There is a grand field for temperance teaching yet un- 
occupied ; it by no means follows that temperance teach- 
ing is to be suspended ; this mode has been tried and 
condemned on pedagogical grounds. 


It seems that the use of the electric light tends greatly 
to keep the air pure ; experiments made show that with 
an open coal fire and anelectric light the air is practically 
pure. Mr. Francis Jones in the Lancet reports that the 
air in a room is purest at the bottom however heated and 
lighted, and most impure at the ceiling. The use of a 
gas stove for heating causes a rapid increase of carbon 
dioxide ; even a gas stove with a flue into the chimney 
increases the carbon dioxide. Gas for lighting a room, 
he thinks, should be superseded by electricity. 


Mr. F. A. Hosmer, who for the last ten years has been 
president of Oahu college at Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, 
has returned to this country. He reports interesting 
race problems in the islands. Owing to lack of suitable 
labor on the plantations ten thousand negroes of the 
South have been engaged to go there. Mr. Booker 
Washington is concerned in the movement. 


How thin the veneering of civilization is in many cases 
is shown by the actions of some of the European soldiers 
in China. It is asserted that the allied troops between 
Peking and Tien-Tsin have left the whole country deso- 
late, murdering inoffensive natives, maltreating women, 
burning and pillaging. While the international forees 
were advancing, the commanders, notably the Americans, 
British, and Japanese, enforced a certain degree of pro- 
tection for property not needed for military purposes. 
Gen. Chaffee and the Japanese guarded the walled city of 
Tung-Chow during the occupation by the foreigners. 
When that guard was withdrawn a reign of license began 
such asis seldom seen. Tung-Chow was stripped like a 
cornfield after a plague of grasshoppers. The Russian 
soldiers were the worst offenders, and after them the 
French. They killed helpless women and children with 
the butts of their guns; from the walls they shot ali the 
Chinese within range. So brutal were they that Gen. 
Chaffee made « vigorous protest. From the beginning 
the conduct of the Russians has been a blot on the cam- 


paign. 
Work of the Philippine Commission. 


The Philippine commission appointed by President 
McKinley has entered upon the difficult task of organiz- 
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ing a stable government thruout the islands. While 
there is no doubt the majority of the islanders desire 
peace, they have been so terrorized by the insurgents 
that most of them have not dared openly to favor the 
Americans. In northern Luzon things are fairly quiet, 
but in southern Luzon conditions are far from satisfac- 
tory. Life is not safe eutside of garrisoned towns. 

In many of the southern islands civil governments are 
asked for. The commission will first organize municipal- 
ities in the provinces, notably in Pampanga province. 
Subsequently it will turn its attention to needed reforms 
in the civil and criminal codes, passing in due time to 
other features, with the idea of establishing a central 
civil government during the next eighteen months. 


Restriction of Immigration. 


One of the great questions before the American people 
at present is, How shall paupers, criminals, and other 
undesirable people from abroad be excluded without dis- 
criminating against desirable immigrants? The question 
seems to be partially answered by the recent agreement 
with Canada. For along time certain classes of immi- 
ants that were not wanted here have entered Canada and 
then made their way across the border. Hereafter 
there will be a more thoro inspection at the point of 
landing in Canada; the Canadian government will en- 
force existing immigration laws more rigidly; care will 
be taken to prevent immigrants from obtaining railroad 
transportation to the United States unless evidence is 
produced that they have passed the United States inspec- 
tors at Quebec and Port Lewis; and the transportation 
companies have agreed to deport all immigrants destined 
for the United States thru Canada who are rejected by 
the United States inspectors. 


Chile Adopts Militarism. 

The South American republics are alarmed at the re- 
cent action of Chile in establishing compulsory military 
service. Chile has been more bellicose than any of the 
other republics, and this action will compel them to fol- 
low her example and subordinate social, political, and 
economical considerations to the requirements of the 
military organizations. Some of the peace-loving states, 
Argentina in particular, look upon this new departure of 
Chile as a calamity, because it will make them waste 
their resources in maintaining an unnecessarily large 
army. 

Chinese Labor Unions. 

Probably every Chinaman in the United States belongs 
to some organization composed entirely of men of his 
own race. There are labor unions, insurance societies, 
secret politicai bodies, and in San Francisco even socie- 
ties for committing murder. There is a connection be- 
tween the Chinese labor unions in this country and the 
Empire itself. A member in good standing in China 
who comes to this country is provided with a card which 
gives him an entrance into one of the American unions 
without paying any fee. There is aconstant correspond- 
ence between the organizations on the other side and this 
side of the Pacific, and they have a banking system by 
which any member who has- made enough money to re- 
turn to spend the rest of his days in China can draw on 
the unions and go tothe mother country without the 
necessity of carrying his fortune out of the United 
States. Such is the distrust of the average Chinaman 
that many will not take this chance, but go across the 
Pacific with their wealth sewed up in their clothing. 


Brussels Now a Seaport. 

Brussels, the capital city of Belgium, has just been 
made a seaport. Tho situated only nineteen miles from 
the head of deep water navigation on the mver Scheldt, 
until recently only vessels of 300 tons could reach the 
city. The canal has been widened and the water raised 
by the employment of locks so that vessels of 2,000 tons 
can now steam all the way to Brussels. King Leopold 
is anxious to have transatlantic service established be- 
tween Brussels and New York. 
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The New London University. 


No feature of educational transformation exceeds in 
interest to American educators the changes which have 
been wrought in London university. Up to 1896 this 
was a non-teaching, degree-granting establishment, very 
much like the existing Regency of New York state. In- 
deed these two institutions were the only ones of the 
kind in the whole world. The senate of the London uni- 
versity corresponded closely to our board of regents. 
There were algo examiners; and examinations were car- 
ried on in nearly all branches of study except theology. 
The diplomas of this board multiplied extraordinarily ; 
and in the physical sciences they had a degree of value. 

This university was founded in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, and it has been said to have been 
suggested by our New York institution. About 1890 
the growing dissatisfaction with a university that was 
loosely constituted, with powers much beyond its organic 
capacity for executing, came toa climax. It was resolved 
that London should no longer be dishonored by a school 
behind the age. Parliament appointed a commission to 
look into the condition of affairs. The question was 
sharply discussed-in the quarterlies, which almost invari- 
ably demanded reform or a total revolution. It was held 
that examinations could not profitably take the place of 
regular matriculation and graduation. A growing dis- 
satisfaction for examinations had much to do with the 
passing away of the university. The struggle was sharp 
and severe, altho somewhat protracted—but at last the 
old London university was abrogated. In its place is 
now being erected a federal institution, somewhat after 
the order of Oxford and Cambridge in England; or, in 
this country, after that of Toronto university. | 

The struggle to create in England a complete national, 
non-clerical, free system of education has so far not been 
successful ; but the municipal] revolution has been more 
rapid and complete than in this country. Under the 
new charter the London university presents a tri-partite 
senate. This senate consists of one-third representatives 
of institutions, one-third represensatives of the teaching 
body, and one-third representatives of the alumni or 
graduates. There are three standing committees of the 
senate : the academic council, composed mainly of teach- 
ers who are advisory on all that pertains to the curricu- 
lum ; a council of external students, to advise concerning 
extraneous matters ; and third, a council to promote the 
extension of university teaching. The teachers are ar- 
ranged in faculties, eight in number ; theology, art, law, 
music, medicine, science, engineering, and economics 
with political science. 

It is proposed, under the latter head, to include indus- 
trial and commercial education. Twenty-four institu- 
tions are united in the group which constitutes the uni- 
versity. These include University and King’s colleges, 
five Non-Conformists colleges, a Church of England col- 
lege, Royal Holloway college, Bedford college for 
Women, the Royal College of Science, ten metropolitan 
medical schools, the Central Technical college, the Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political Science. The 
door is always open for the incorporation of other insti- 
tutions that, properly qualified, should take part in uni- 
versity work. 

There are already over five hundred persons on the 
teaching staff; covering a district having a radius of 
thirty miles. There will still be some relation to outside 
students, giving them some of the privileges which the 
old university extended ; however, this is expected to be 
temporary. So far as we can learn the system is not 
much unlike that adopted at Toronto—a system which, 
we hope, may some day be accepted at Washington for 
the correlation of the multiplied institutions which now 
throng that city. 

The American state system is at present something 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





An Elementary 
History of the United States. 


By ALLEN C. Tuomas, 
Author of “A History of the United States.” 


It is the aim of this work to present the main facts of our country’s 
history in sach a way as to attract and interest pupils in the earlier 
grammar grades. With this object in view, most ofthe book has been 
given to biographical sketches of the makers of our country, personal 
adventure and personal anecdote being far more attractive to children 
than any narrative of events. 

Beautifully illustrated from authentic sources. 
Price, 60 cents. 


America’s Story for America’s Children. 
The Beginner’s Book. By Mara L. Pratt. 


Cloth, 888 pages. 


A history reader for third and fourth year classes. Cloth, 182 pages. 
Sixty illustrations, four in colors. Price, 8 cents. 


The Beginner’s Reader. 
By FLORENCE Bass. 
An ideal book for the youngest pupils. Sensible vocabulary, vertical 
script, 120 pages, colored illustrations. Price, 25 cents. 
Supplementary Reading. 


Literature, Nature “tudy, History, and Civil Government. Over fifty 
volumes. These books are fully described in special circulars, which are 
mailed free to any address. 


School Gymnastics. 
By Jessie H. Bancrort, Director of Physical 
Training in the Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cloth, 298 pages. Fally illustrated. Retail price, $1.50. 


Experimental Chemistry. 
By Lyman C. NEWELL, Ph.D. 


This book contains about 200 experiments, cemented by enough ex- 
planatory text to make the work logical, systematic, and intelligent. 
About twenty of the experiments are quantitative About 800 problems 
are distributed at proper points throughout the text. The theory of 
chemistry 18 adequately treated. ‘The book is profusely illustrated, 
Cloth, 410 pages Price, #1.10. 


Essentials of Algebra. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, S.B., 


Professor of Mathematics in Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Accurate definitions, rigid demonstrations, practical problems, and 
unequaled adaptation to the needs of the learner, have made this the 
most successful algebra now available for high school use. Price, $1 10, 


Essentials of Geometry. 
By Professor WEBSTER WELLS. 


Recognizes the needs of the beginner, meets the college requirements, 
and makes inductive and original work possible for the average pupil. 
Price, $1.25. 


A Complete Trigonometry. 
By Professor WEBSTER WELLS. 


Plane and Spherical, with foar place logarithmic tables. The author 
has made many improvements in this new trigonometry, including a 
large number of new problems. Half leather, 166 pages. Price, 90 cents. 





Two Book Course in English. 
By Mary F. Hype, 


Author of a Series of Lessons in English. 


So large a proportion of the schools of the United States have adopted 
and are now using the Hyde Series, and its sales are increasing so 
steadily that the teaching of elementary English in every school in the 
land may be said to be influenced by its methods 

To meet the needs of schools which require a larger amount of techni- 
cal grammar, the author has prepared two new books. The first of these 
has the substantial qualities of the elementary language lessons, while 
the second presents more advanced work for the upper grades, with a 
clear and systematic course in technical grammar. 


Heath’s Home and School Classics. 
A new series. Beautifully printed. Attractively 
illustrated. At 10 cents, 15 cents, and 25 cents. 


A series of classics for children and youth, chosen from the world’s 
storehouse. Edited by Edward Everett Hale. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, Mary A. Livermore, W. P. Trent, Thomas M. Balliet, M. V. 
O’Shea, Geo. H. Browne, C. F Dole, Charles Welsh, W. Eliiot Griffis, 
Sarah Willard Hiestand, &c. List of numbers with full description free 
on request. 


7 rr s 
Heath’s English Classics. 

Thirty volumes for high school use, meeting the college entrance re- 
quirements. Accurate texts, artistic illustrations, and notes made to 
aid the student rather than to show the learning of the editor. We have 
special circulars giving fall description of each book. 


A History of American Literature. 


By WALTER C. Bronson, A.M., 
Professor of English Literature, Brown University. 


A scholarly and attractive book adapted to the practical work of the 
class-room, yet literary in spirit and execution, offering an accurate and 
stimulating guide to the study of literature itself. It is characterized 
by breadth of view and sympathetic insight. The appendix contains 
nearly forty pages of extracts from the greater but less. accessible 
colonial writers. Cloth. 16mo. 874 pages. Price, 80 cents 


The Essentials of French Grammar. 
By C. H. GRANDGENT, 


Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard University. 


Characterized as “ incomparably the best for school use.” It combines 
the advantages of an elementary /-sson Lo k with the systematic features 
of a grammar for refereace; thus overcoming the objection so often 
raised by teachers to the books ‘*‘ that cannot be used for reference” 
and those which “ are not arranged so as to enable one to acquire readily 
what is needed in a needed order.” Cloth. 405 pages. Price, $1 0. 

Send for our Modern Language Catalogue, and circulars. 


An Inductive Rhetoric. 
By Frances W. Lewis. 


Teachers who are weary of the ineffectiveness of the customary mem- 
orizing of the opinions of others, wil) find that this attempt to lead the 
pupils to form their own opinions, will give a freshness and an efficiency 
to the work in Rhetoric which will! be stimulating and delightful. Ready 
in September. 


Physiology : Briefer Course. 
By B. P. Cotton, A.M., 
Author of “ Physiology: Expérimental and Descriptive.” 


The marked success of the author’s Physiology: Experimental and 
Descrivtive, has ied him to prepare this Srie’er Course, for use in many 
schools where a laboratory course cannot be undertaken. 

Special attention has been paid to conciseness and brevity of statement 
and to clearness of exposition. (loth. Illustrated. 399 pages. Intro- 
duction price, 90 cents. 





Descriptive catalogue free on request. Correspondence invited. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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quite different; that isa system based upon common 
schools and rising to an apex in a university. This 
whole system is supported by the state, and is supposed 
to be correlated in its parts. In some of the Western 


states dissevered colleges may become integral parts or © 


branches of the state university, much after the plan of 
London university. This, in all probability, will be the 
universal custom, when all of our states have reached the 
university stage. 

But we have also, growing up beside our state systems, 
a great municipal system. New York city has Columbia 
university ; Chicago has Chicago university ; Boston has 
Harvard; St. Louis has Washington; Baltimore has 
Johns Hopkins ; New Orleans has Tulane ; Cincinnati has 
Cincinnati university. Noconsideration of American ed- 
ucation should fail to keep these two classes of institu- 
tions differentiated. In all cases they are unlike the 
state institutions, and in only a few cases do they collide. 
The problem of municipal universities is one thing; of 
state systems is quite another. What these municipal 
institutions will finally become no one can now forecast. 
Will they ever become associated? Will they become in- 
tegers of the state systems? Probably their-wealth will 
prevent any such subordination. 

But that the state systems should federalize in a great- 
er university at Washington seems to be already clearly 
in the line of our evolution. Washington should not 
stand, as it does to-day, in the category of ordinary muni- 
cipalities. It should rather be to us something as Lon- 
don is to England: a center of educational, as it is of 
political purposing. . London assumes, for the first time 
in English history, this position as the educational supe- 
rior.” This is rational, and it is important. The school 
should always move collateral with church and state. A 
vast university at London will have a controlling influ- 
ence over legislation ; and it will infuse the capital with 
enlightened social and political ideas. The reflex influ- 
ence will be equally great. Cambridge and Oxford will, 
so long as they are in the lead, keep at the front medie- 
val traditions. The gown and the Greek will make sec- 
ondary English and Anglo-Saxon common sense. It will 
forever seem that education consists largely in the sus- 
tenance of a flavor of old monkery ; that learning will be 
the highest which is least practical and least industrial ; 
a great breach will exist between the learned class and 
the English folk. But with therise of a great univer- 
sity at London all this will be changed. We may expect 
that modern and industrial education will come to the 
front and wed learning with industry. E. P. POWELL. 

Clinton, N. Y. 

Trials of Tutoring. 

As it is your constant aim to improve and promote the 
standard of teaching and at the same time also of the ma- 
terial and social welfare of the teacher, allow me to ad- 
dress you on a matter which, as far as I know, has re- 
ceived no attention thus far. It is concerning the en- 
gagements of private teachers. 


A great many people have their children taught at 


home and there are many teachers devoting themselves 
to private teaching only. Now it occurs sometimes, that 
people who have a tender conscience in general matters, 
will think it of no consequence at all to interrupt or 
even stop entirely the lessons, for which the services of 
a private teacher have been engaged at the beginning of 
the school vear, and often for no plausible reason what- 
ever. 

It seems to me that people should be legally bound to 
keep engagements, upon which the teacher relies for a 
livelihood. In case of sickness the loss might be di- 
vided, for withdrawing engagements wantonly, the full 
charges of the season ought to be paid. 

Good and conscientious work depends greatly upon 
ease of mind. A disturbed mind will not accomplish the 
fully satisfactury result desired by a conscientious 
teacher. I have often heard teachers complain of en- 
gagements withdrawn early in the season, but too late to 
enable them to enter upon n>w engagements, thus caus- 
ing them trouble and anxiety about meeting their various 
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obligations. The influence of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL may 
do much towards the establishment of a law protecting 
the interests of private teachers. That is why I submit 
this statement to the good judgment of the editor. ! 
New York. J.°M. 





With Songs in Our Hearts. 


Are you happy in your work or is it drudgery to you? 
I was much interested in my summer vacation in three 
boys who live near me. It was their cheersul songs that 
first attracted my attention. These I heard so frequent- 
ly that I looked to see what they were doing. Their 
house is surrounded by a few acres of land which have 
been used for a garden this year. Almost every day 
the boys were at work there, always singing so cheerily 
that I know they were happy in their work. And they 
worked with a will, too. The singing seemed to help 
things along. Iwas impressed by the spirit in which 
they did their work and was reminded of Carlyle’s lines, 

“Give us, O give us the man who sings at his work! He 
will do more in the same time—he will do it better--he will 
persevere longer. One is scarcely sensible of fatigue whilst he 
marches to music. Wondrous is the strength of cheer- 
fulness, altogether past calculation its power of endurance.” 

I like to hear the carpenter whistling at his work ; I 
like to hear any workman singing or whistling as he la- 
bors. I like to see in the face of any man or woman a 
cheerful absorption in the task in hand, even if they can- 
not always “break forth into singing.” Who likes to see 
a workman, however attentive to his task, with signs of 
discontent upon his countenance, 

There is an old song about 

“Whistle and hoe, 
Sing as you go, 
Shorten the row with the songs you know.” 

I believe we do better work when we work in a spirit 
of gladness. I believe that the happy spirit of the 
teacher in the school-room is infectious. To be sure we 
cannot go about the school-room singing aloud, but we 
can follow the scriptural injunction, “making melody in 
your hearts.” 

You think you have too many trials and worries to be 
happy? Well, you can find trouble if you look for it; 
that is a well-known fact. Try looking for things to be 
glad about. Emerson says: t 

“But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something sings.” 

Attune your inner ear to hear it. Do not allow the 
disappointments and perplexities of life to overwhelm you. 
I recently heard Alice Freeman Palmer, in a lecture to 
teachers, say, “Insist on being happy. It is your right 
and your duty.” It costs effort, but it pays. 

Massachusetts. LAURA FROST ARMITAGE. 


The “ Superficially Advanced.” 


A letter in THE JoURNAL for Aug. 25, from E. F. 
Colwell, of Illinois, speaks of his difficulties with super- 
ficially advanced pupils who refused (!) to “be turned 
back to where they rightfully belong,” or when so turned 


back “fought” the teacher thruout the term to the dis- . 


comfort and detriment of all concerned ; and he seems 
to conclude therefrom, in a somewhat tentative manner 
that honesty is not the best policy in the school-room. 

Now the superficially advanced pupil is often a con- 
spicuous fact especially in our smaller schools, and he 
presents a problem which each teacher must solve in his 
own way, according to his best abilities. Very seldom, 
however, should there be need of such serious trouble as 
Mr. Colwell describes. A little tact and discrimination 
should enable one in most, if not all, cases to avoid any- 
thing like hard feelings on the part of the pupil or “ dis- 
honesty” toward pupil, teachers or school standards. 

In the first place the question is to be decided, as to 
whether a complete turning back in grade is the proper 
treatment for such pupils. It may well be doubted. If 
a pupil has been regularly advanced thru the sixth and 
seventh grades into the eighth and ninth it is more than 
doubtful if turning him abruptly back to the seventh 
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again would be the best thing for him mentally, to say 
nothing of its moral effect. While he may not: be able 
to pass seventh-grade examinations, he has passed on to 
a new standpoint and taken up new views and ways of 
thinking, he has grown older, and while he may not be 
able to do the eighth grade work with credit, he is too 
mature to be taught in the way in which he was taught 
a year or two ago. It is often better to keep a pupil in 
a higher grade where his work is poor, better for him, 
than to “turn him back.” 

Yet it is necessary that school standards should be 
maintained and only honest credit given for attainments. 
These standards are never arbitrary and but seldom are 
they established by the teacher. Often the state itself 
fixes the standards, sets the examinations and prescribes 
the requirements. The teacher has but to explain to the 
pupil what will be required of him at the close of his 
school career, and to help him to meet those require- 
ments as well as he can. Let the pupil once understand 
what he must do, and know, to be graduated. Let him 
feel that the teacher has no object but to help him to do 
his best, and the pupil will turn himself back to the place 
where he can work with least friction and most profit, 
and he will most usually follow the teacher’s advice in 
doing this. 

For myself I have had the greatest success in dealing 
with this problem thru the forming of a “mixed grade” 
between the seventh and eighth. Bright, healthy pupils, 
backward only thru neglect, may take the work of both 
grades almost entire, or the more difficult subjects in the 
seventh and eighth, while those who are weaker may 
take such subjects as seem to the teacher and to them- 
selves adapted to their needs. The bright pupil can do 


‘extra work without harm to his health, the dull pupil must 


content himself with a low rank in his class, must meas- 
ure himself up against his equals in age and learn his 
strength and his weakness, must be held to the require- 
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ments as far as ranking and graduation go, yet must feel 
that he is given full credit for every honest effort put 
forth, and that he holds his teacher’s respect and confi- 
dence in equal degree with the brightest. When this is 
accomplished, the mere matter of class and rank is easily 


settled. “When two are seeking, they shall surely 
find.” F, A. 
Minnesota. 





Should a Young Man Teach ? 


Is it really true that with earnestness and perseverance 
a teacher cannot succeed? If a young man has the abil- 
ity to teach; has besides that a love for the work, must 
we advise him not to engage in teaching? 

Shall we advise him to study law, medicine, or divin- 
ity! Are these professions without failures? Are all 
lawyers, all doctors, all ministers doing well? Look 
around and see. Is it not then to be expected that 
among teachers there will also be found men of that 
kind? We know that there are too many teachers of no 
ability, men and women without life in the school-room. 
And we do not wonder that such will complain; will raise 
the cry of discontent. 

Tho my salary is not by any means large, I for one will 
not listen to such advice, and I feel happy for the cause 
of education that thru the length and breadth of our 
land there are thousands who feel just the same. It is 
our duty as teachers to uphold our calling in whatever 
way we can. 

If we see any of our pupils possessed of special abil- 
ities to impart knowledge, and interest his fellow schol- 
ars, we should by no means discourage such a propensity. 
There are as yet too many persons in our school-rooms, 
whose place is rather behind the counter, the plow, or 
in the kitchen. There are too many would-be doctors, 
ministers, and lawyers, men who come into our educa- 
tional sanctuaries to sway for a little while the rod of 
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Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies. 


A Three-Volume Series of Text-Books. 
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Cornell University. 


AND FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


** Unique in Matter, Arrangement, and Presentation.’’ 
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Price, 60 cents. 
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authority and power, in order to obtain a few more dol- 
lars to help them gain a little more medical, theological, 
or legal lore; the school-room should be purged of 
these. 

We need young men, hale, hearty, strong young men, 





The late Selim Sheffield White, member of the publishing firm 
of Ginn & Co., Boston, who died July 19. A brief notice of 
his death appeared in THE SCHOOL JouRNAL, August 18. 


whose delight it is to instruct and direct a school. As 
young men earnest and true, as teachers who are each 
trying to improve our work, we know that our best way 
is beset with difficulties, that it will require patience, 
thought, and self-denial, but let us remember that in so 
doing we will follow in the footsteps of our great teacher, 
Christ. CHARLES J. HOWARD. 
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Relation of Publishers to Education. 

(Continued from page 204.) 
life has not lessened their ability to be useful in educa- 
tional work. They are in constant association and cor- 
respondence with the best, most valuable, and truest men 
and women in every community; they have their confi- 
dence,and, in exchange for their best thoughts and utter- 
ances, give theirs. 

By this interchange of views both are benefited and 
neither seems to feel that he has been humiliated by his 
intercourse with the other. 

Where a representative is not thus received there is 
some good cause for it in his own manner or conduct. I 
do not make this statement unadvisedly or as mere guess 
work, but as the result of almost a quarter of a century’s 
experience in this field of labor. 

Agents are misunderstood by a class of well-meaning 
school officials, and some teachers, who have never taken 
the trouble to inquire into their true mission and their 
relations to educational work in the community in which 
they labor. These people do not seem to make any dis- 
tinction between these and that large class who travel 
the country over taking subscriptions for books, periodi- 
cals, or school apparatus, whose great desire is to get one 
order without ever expecting to return to the same field 
of labor again ; hence, no difference what representations 
they make, if they can win this one order, they are at 
full liberty to seek other green pastures. In this class 
there are honorable exceptions. 

How different is the work of those who are regularly 
employed representatives of publishing houses: they 
must visit and labor year in and year out with the same 
people, hence, it is absolutely necessary for them, if they 
desire to be successful to have the esteem and confidence 
of those with whom they come in contact in business re- 
lations, they must do what is right; they must be educated 
gentlemen, able to converse with the very best educators 
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AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


For THE Uss or Scuoots. By James M. Miunz, Ph.D. 12mo, Half 
Leather. Introductory price, 75 cents. 


This work comprises the essentials of English grammar systematicall. 
developed by the inductive mode of presentation. . ’ 


THE NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC 





By Davin M. Sensenia, M.8., and Ropert F. AnpEerson, A.M., In- 
structors in Mathematics, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. | 
12mo, Half Leather, Introductory price, 90 cents. 
Furnishes to high schools, academies, and normal schools,a complete | 
treatise suitable for use in grades about to finish this branch of study. 


AN ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY | 


By J. B. Exeiey, A.M., Science Master at St. Paul’s School, Garden | 
City. 12mo, Cloth. (Just Ready.) 
Every teacher A dba 9 at thorough and rigorous work in chemistry 


will appreciate work. 


DEUTSCHES LESE- UND SPRACHBUCH: ERSTE | 


STUFE. By WirtHEetm Motes, late Principal of the Fifteenth Di 
ore chook Okasieaath Obie, like Gemctine Oe ee 
The First Reader is intended for grammar school pupils who are be- 
gaming the study of German It introduces them to the language in a 
natural and logical way. The lessons are carefully graded, and while the 
selections are easy they are never trivial. ° 


DEUTSCHES LESE- UND SPRACHBUCH: ZWEITE 


STUFE. By WriHeLm Mvtier. Illus. Square 12mo. (Just Ready.) 

The Second Reader is intended as an introduction to the reading of 

German. The selections chosen from German folklore and the character- 
istic fables, stories, and poems used introduce some of the best writers. 


DIDO: AN EPIC TRAGEDY 


A Dramatization from the Eneid of Vergi Arranged and tra 
lated by Professor Franx J. MILuEr, Ciiverstt oO Chicago, with 
stage settings and music by J. Raleigh Nelson. 8. Sq. 16mo, $1.00 
The lyrical parts of the drama have been set to original music; sta 
sction tnd seenary are suggested by outline drawings: and idealized 
an 5 © whole C) 
to a fuller appreciation of the power and beauty of the Aineid. . 


Patel 





BUSINESS LAW 


A Trxt-Boox ror ScHooLs AND CoLLEGES. By THomas RAEBURN 
Ware, B.L., LL.B., Lecturer on Business Law and Contracts in the 
University. of Pennsylvania. With an Introduction by Roxanp P. 
Fauxknes, Ph D., Associate Professor of Statistics, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 12mo. (Nearly Ready.) 


Merits claimed for this book are, among others, completeness, absolute 
accuracy and clearness, and adaptation to class-room requirements. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN CLASSICS. New Issues. 





| Ballads of American Bravery | Tennyson’s ‘‘Launcelot and 


Edited by Cuinton ScoLLaRD; ” 6 
with notes. Clo. Intro. price, Elaine,” and ‘‘The Passing 


50 cents. of Arthur” 


Edited by J. E. Tuomas, B.A., 
Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,”’ and Teacher of English in the Boys’ 
‘¢ Essay on Criticism” 


English High 
Edited by J.B. Szanury. Intro. 


gh School, Boston, 
Mass. (Neary read;.) 
price: Clo., 30 cts.; paper, 20 cts. 


| Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum” | Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies ” 


Edited by J. B. Szasury. (Near- 
ly ready.) 





Edited by Aanxes §8. Coox. 
(Nearly ready.) 


SYSTEMATIC METHODOLOGY 
By Anprew T. Suita, Ph.D., Princi State Normal School, Mans- 
field, Penn. (Nearty ready.) ae: 
The author’s wide fi 
i8 fully exemplified and illustrated by this practical and helpful book. 


ELEMENTS OF ETHICS 
By Noa K. Davis, A.M.,Ph.D..LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
niversity of Virginia. 8vo. Introductory price, $1 60. 


For high schools, colleges, and universities, where the students are well 
edven in a course of liberal studies, but have no acquaintance with 
cs. 


ELEMENTARY ETHICS 


By Noau K. Davis. 8vo, 190 pages. Introductory price, $1.20. 
An abridged edition of ‘‘ Elements of Ethics,” for schools where the 


study of Moral Philosophy is necessarily limited 





CORRESPONDENCE FROM TEACHERS AND INSTRUCTORS IS CORDIALLY INVITED. 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


29-33 East 19th Street, NEW YORK. 
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in their field and to discuss with them the various meth- 


ods of teaching, the best books published not only by. 


their own firm but by others. They must be men of tact 
and good business qualifications ; they must be truthful, 
upright, and honest or they will soon lose the esteem of 
those who alone can make their business successful. 

It is very different, indeed, with the itinerant book 
agent. You approach a well-meaning school official and 
on handing him your card he will often look at you with 
a great deal of suspicion and say, “Yes; a man was 
here last summer and sold my wife a took for $2.75, 
making her believe that this was a great reduction, when 
she found she could buy it at the book store for $2.25.” 

The great majority of these people, however, are well- 
meaning, honest, and kind and desire to do no injustice 
and as soon as they understand the publisher’s represen- 
tative’s true mission, they become his friend. 

Whatever may be true in other states certainly the 
representatives of the publishers have no right to com- 
plain of Pennsylvania educators, when they unanimously 
elected one of their number to preside over the closing 
meeting of the nineteenth century. 

I think I have demonstrated that there can be little 
teaching done without books, that to have books you 
must have authors, that to have books published you 
must have publishers, that to have books intelligently 
placed before the educators, you must have representa- 
tives of the publishers; these three co-ordinate classes 
are essential to make a symmetrical whole, each is essen- 
tial to the other. If we may liken our educational forces 
to a sphere, then these constitute their share of the per- 
fect whole. 

Why should not the teacher, the author, the publisher, 
and the publisher’s representative be heard in council 
and from the platform together? Can any one give a 
reason consonant with good judgment and common sense 
why they should not? 

By what course of reasoning do you invite the author 
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to participate in your educational meetings, county insti- 
tutes, etc., yet taboo the publisher’s representatives, who, 
perhaps, have had more experience in the school-room 
and more intercourse with educators? 

Some one says they may advertise their books. Are 
they any more interested in the sale of the author’s books 
than the author himself? 

Does not your own experience teach you they must be 
shrewd, tactful men? Would they be likely to take an 
undue advantage of such courtesy extended to them? I 
am strongly in favor of all educators participating in ed- 
ucational meetings. 

I desire to call your attention to another great class 
of educators who are too frequently ignored, a class that 
contributes as much not only financially but influentially 
toward forwarding the great cause of education as any 
other. I refer to editors and publishers of educational 
periodicals and newspapers. From the columns of the 
former we can glean the best thoughts promulgated by 
the leading thinkers along educational lines thruout the 
world. The columns of the latter are always open to us 
free of cost to scatter broadcast everything that will ad- 
vance the interest of education and further the work in 
which we take a just and proper pride. Let us give 
them the credit that is their meed. Never overlook their 
efforts on the side of right. I say all honor to the news- 
papers, whether they are educational, metropolitan, or local. 

In the great battle against ignorance and vice we want 
to enlist all the forces we can command. Let there bea 
proper union of the educational forces, the author, the 
publisher, the publisher’s representative, and the teacher. 
Let the author be sure of what he writes, not exploiting 
mere theories ; let the publisher select only the choicest 
that is offered, and having selected this, give it the finest 
form and finish his art can devise. Let the representa- 
tive of the publisher never forget he is a part of this 
great educational force, and let the teacher wisely choose 
the best of these “ World’s Best Books.” 





COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Rosert Herrick, A.B., Assistant Professor of English, and Linpsay 
Topp Damon, A.B., Instructor in English, the University _of Chicago. 


This book embodies the most recently accepted method in 
English teaching in secondary schools. It has some distinc- 
tive features. 

INVENTIONAL WOR in shaping and arranging thought 
receives the first attention. The student is aided in discover- 
ing and developing his powers ef expression both by the skil- 
ful directions of the book and by the work of theme-writing. 
The criticism of themes is at first suggestive, not repressive 
and discouraging. Genuine interest and self-confidence will 
follow this method of work, and the student will rapidly ma- 
ture the power of written expression. 





RHETORICAL THEORY as such is not presented unti 
the second part of the book, where it is taken up systematically. 
The study of good use in words, of diction, and of the rhetor- 
ical laws of the sentence and the paragraph, is followed by a gen.. 
eral review of literary laws as applied te the whole composition. 

THE EXERCISES present many original and valuable fea- 
tures. They are suggestive, interesting, carefully chosen as to 
subject matter, and within the range ot the average student’s 
experience and knowledge. 

ALREADY ADOPTED in more than 400 public and private 
secondary schools. 


Cloth, 476 pages, with full Index and Synopsis for Review. Copies will be mailed on receipt of the prite, $1.00. 





ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By Henry W. THuRSTON, Head of Department of Social and 
Economic Science, Chicago Normal School. With an In- 
troduction by ALBION W. SMALL, Head of Department of 
Sociology, in the University of Chicago. 


Part I.—Indastrial Observation and Interpretation. 
Part a aee of the Industria] History of England and the United 
8. 


Part III.—Elements of Economic Theory. 
PRICE, $1.00. 





LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Under the editerial supervision of LInpsay Topp DAmon, 
A.B., Instructor in English in the University of Chicago. 


This series of books, the College Entrance English for 
1900 to 1905, will appeal to teachers: 


Frrst—Because of the neat binding, beautiful printing from new type, 
extra paper, and the general book-like character of the series. 
Szconp—Because the text in each case is that adopted by the best critics. 


Tutrp—Because of the excellent introductions and critical comment of 
the editors. 


FourtaH—Because of the helpful Notes and scholarly arrangement. 


Frrra—Because the prices, for the character of the books, are Jower than 
those of any other series, from 25 cents to 45 cents per volume. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST, WITH PRICES. 





SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, Publishers, ut at Chicago. 
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The Gducational Outlook, 


Women Professors at Bologna. 


In the University of Bologna, from the middle ages down, 
women have been allowed to occupy professional chairs. It is 
pleasant to learn that in this city the intellectual qualities of 
women had full and effectual recognition. 

The first of the women professors of whom we have any 
knowledge is Bettisia Gozzadini, who was born about the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. Our knowledge of this re- 
markable woman is rather hazy, and some authors have even 
questioned her existence. Litta, in his work entitled “ Cele- 
brated Families,” in treating of the tradition relating to Gozza- 
dini, writes : 

“She would never dress as a woman, nor use the needle, but 
devoted herself wholly to the study of law and became most 
learned. She lectured in the public studio (or university) and 
frequently in the public squares, on account of the immense 
number of listeners.” 

NOVELLA D’ANDREA. 

Tradition has preserved the memory of another woman whose 
beauty appears to have been as great as her intellectual quali- 
ties. Novella, the daughter of the jurisconsult Giovanni d’An- 
drea, was born in 1312, and while still a young woman was ac- 
customed to give lectures at the university in the place of her 
father, when illness or other pressing matters prevented him 
from attending. 

But, according to one account, she appeared in the profes- 
sor’s chair with her face covered by a veil, so as not to distract 
the attention of her hearers by her extraordinary beauty. 
Another account relates that she sat behind a curtain which 
concealed her charms from the young men who listened to her 
lectures on law. 

It is recorded that Dorothea, daughter of Giovanni Bocchi, 
lecturer in moral philosophy and practical medicine, continued 
to teach publicly the students tf her father, and there was a 
very great concourse of them. 

A record is also mentioned of two women of the fourteenth 
century, very learned in Greek and in Latin. Bettina Sangiorgi 
taught Greek, and Giovanna Bianchetti, “a woman,” writes 
Ghirardacci, “illustrious for her splendid virtues, who, besides 
being possessed of beauty and grace, not only spoke elegantly 
in the Latin tongue, but likewise, to the great surprise of many, 
reasoned in the German and Bohemian languages.” 

LAuRA BASsslI. 
Laura Maria Caterina Bassi was born in Bologna, in 1711, 
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and received the laurea in 1732—at the age of twenty-one. She 
was immediately placed upon the list of professors. She was 
the theme of all conversation; the private diaries and journals 
and letters of the citizens were filled with her glory and great. 
ness. She was called to assist at every “ conversazione,” and 
to maintain philosophic theses, such as those she maintained 
in the Aldrovandi palace in the presence of Cardinal Acqua- 
vira. 

In her twenty-seventh year she married ay 5 Veratti, 
professor of physics. She continued to occupy her chair of 
universal philosophy, and after a time took up the subject in 
which her husband was interested. 


MARIA AGNESI. 


Maria Gaetana Agnesi at ten years of age knew Latin and 
Greek well enough to enable her to translate a mythology, 
Her book “ Analytic Institutions,” which was quite reanaeecle 
for the time, was published in 1748. It obtained for her the 
chair of analytic geometry in the university, to which she was 
called by Pope Benedict X1V., himself a Lambertini of Bolog- 
na. She taught there for more than forty-eight years. 


ANNA MANZOLINI. 


Another whese renown is widespread was Anna Morandi 
Manzolini who obtained a chair of anatomy in the university in 
1760, with the charge of modeling anatomical preparations in 
wax, 

Her work in this line brought her much fame, and she was 
sought after by the faculties of other universities. But she 
remained steadfast to Bologna, and died there in 1774. 

The eighteenth century was a period when the women lec- 
turers of Bologna flourished. The fame of the three just re- 
corded animated many another to follow in their paths. Among 
those who made a name were Maria Dalle Donne and Clotilde 
Tambroni, both Bolognese. The latter was elecied professor 
of Greek literature in 1792, and was deprived of her chair five 
years after because she would not take the oath to the French 
Republican authorities. In 1800 she was restored to her place 
which she occupied for eight years. 


Co-Education Must Go. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The question of abandoning co-education is 
just now receiving considerable attention. The University of 
Chicago may decide to make a test whether better educational 
results nine not be secured by teaching the sexes in separate 
classes. Miss Elizabeth Wallace, acting dean of women, says 
that the plan can be inaugurated without any difficulty what- 
ever as it applies only to the freshman and sophomore classes 
which have to be divided into sections anyway. 








Witter Wall 
Dictures~ 25c. 


PLATE, AVERAGE, 14x 18 
SIZE OF CARD : : 20x25 


Sufficiently Large for Wall or Portfolio 

















Good reproductions of good subjects at a 
price whigh enables schools to have as many 
pictures as may be desired for the wa//s and 
for portfolio use. 

Nothing approaching them in size, price, 
and quality before the public. Do not judge 
the quality by the price but see them. Sample 
free to Art Teachers and Superintendents. 





JOAN OF ARO.—Bastien LEPAGE. 





Columbus at Court of Spain. Von Brozik| Angelus. 
Edge of Woods. Rousseau | The Sower. 
Harlem River (Evening). Parton | Old Temeraire. 
Morning in Alsace. _ Marchal — of Arc. 
Frieze of Prophets, Centre Section. 
Sargent | Autumn Oaks. 
Schenck | Paysage. 
Michael Angelo | Aurora. 
Le Rolle | Song of the Lark. 
Le Rolle ! Horse Fair. 


Lost (Sheep in Storm). 
Delphic Oracle. 
Shepherdess. 

By the River-Side. 





adonna of the Chair. 


Millet , Reading from Homer. Tadema 

Millet | Return of the Mayflower. Boughton 

Turner | Washington Cross’g the Delaware, Leutz 

Bastien Lepage | The Balloon. Dupre 
Raphael | Mme. Le Brun and Daughter. Le Brun 

Inness | Christ in the Temple. Hoffman 

Corot | Baby Stuart. Van Dyck 

Reni | Mona Lisa. Da Vinci 

Breton | Return to the Farm. Troyon 
Bonheur | Sir Galahad and the Horse, Watts 








Price, 25c. each. Discount by the dozen. Postage and tube—one to three, roc.; six, 18c.; twelve, 35c. 


Agents Desired: THE J, C. WITTER CO., 123 Fifth Avenue, New York, 4 
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Influence of Agricultural Colleges. 


In an article contributed to Country Gentleman Mr.J.R. 
Dodge, of New Hampshire, refutes the charge so often made 
that graduates of agricultural colleges are adopting other pro- 
fessions and not returning to farm life. He shows that the stu- 
dents of these institutions are generally returning to farm life 
or agricultural teaching, and their influence is helpful and in- 
spiring, teaching better methods and securing higher results of 
abor. 

That pioneer institution, the Michigan Agricultural college, 
has sent out 3,000 persons to teach and practice the problem of 
scientific and practical agriculture as managers of farms, di- 
rectors of large stock farming operations, expert cheese mak- 
ers, Specialists in various rural lines, teachers, professors, and 
editors of agricultural papers. Some have gone to foreign 
countries as experts and teachers, and have made their mark 
on agricultural education and farm practice in foreign fields. 

Professor Roberts says that of more than 2,000 students who 
have attended the college of agriculture at Cornell, nine 
tenths are now interested in agriculture as teachers or farmers, 
and that fully three-fourths are actually engaged in farming, 
and that generally they are centers of a new activity, almost of 
a new agriculture, where farms are conducted better than ever 
before, serving as an incentive to improvement of neighboring 
farmers. 

The Wisconsin Agricultural college is sending to the farms 
many trained men. Its short course of two winters. reaches 
large numbers of young men from farms, who study during the 
first winter, work on farms in summer in places secured by the 
college authorities, and go back to complete the course in the 
following winter. Professor Henry is enthusiastic over the 
practical and beneficial results of this branch of college work. 
The Minnesota college has a similar work in active operation, 
with similar res-lts. directly affecting and transforming the 
agriculture of that region. In less thana dozen years it has 
had about 3,200 students in its regular course, in addition to 
those in special courses. 

The Iowa college is rapidly increasing its output of farm 
managers, experts in stock feeding and dairying, and in other 
lines, where their services are appreciated and their pay liberal, 
while their influence and example affect favorably farm hands 
= every grade coming under their direction or in contact with 
them. 

Professor Davenport says of the agricultural students of 
Illinois that they are all going upon farms. Their graduates 
are all interested in agriculture, tho some temporarily engage 
as teachers. 
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Professor Hunt, of the college connected with the Ohio uni- 
versity, finds that 300 out of 336 that have gone out 137 are 
farmers, gardeners, and dairymen, 41 are creamery operators or 
cheese makers, I8 are professors in agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, 14 are farm superintendents or employees, 
I5 are in other colleges, 25 are women, and only 46 are found in 
other occupations, or about 15 per cent. 

Similar results of the work of newer Western colleges ap- 
pear from Nebraska and Oklahoma to the Pacific coast. They 
are exercising a powerful and benificent influence on the agri- 
culture and farm labor of that great region. The agricultural 
cellege connected with the University of California is especial- 
ly a live and potent influence in these directions. Already the 
character of the farm labor of the state is changing rapidly. 
The Chinese element is subsiding ; the American class increas- 
ing in numbers, skill, and efficiency. 


An American College in Strassburg. 


It is generally conceded that a great fault in American edu- 
cation is the neglect of foreign language study. European 
boys, before they enter the universities, have better training in 
foreign languages than the American youth acquires in his col- 
lege days. If American people are to hope for respect and in- 
fluence in foreign service, or in the government of countries 
speaking alien tongues, they must use the speech of those with 
whom they would hold relations. The time when this power is 
best acquired is not in the last years of the course of study, but 
while mind and brain are plastic. 

With these considerations in mind, the American college in 
Strassburg, Germany, is to be started this month. Altho in- 
sisting upon general training, the school, by its location, meth- 
ods and plan of organization, furnishes exceptional advan- 
tages for fitting students for entrance and advanced standing 
in American colleges and universities; preparation for a com- 
mercial career, especially that involving international transac- 
tions; training boys for public service, especially in foreign 
stations. 

Modern languages are to be the specialty of the college. It 
is thought that if the elements of languages be mastered 
the student may upon entering a university, apply himself at 
once to the study of the sciences, thus shortening the college 
years. Native teachers of recognized standing will be the in- 
Structors in the languages-—German will be spoken in the 
house thruout the first year. . 

The instruction is to be practically individual, the number of 
pupils to a teacher not being more than four. A standard for 
entrance is not required. Boys over ten years of age are ac- 





All Private Schools as well as the Public Schools 
should use 


MORTON’S ELEMENTARY 
GEOGRAPHY. 


128 Pages. Price, 60 Cents. 


IN APPEARANCE—MOST ATTRACTIVE ; 
IN ILLUSTRATIONS—MOST APPROPRIATE ; 
IN MAPS—MOST ARTISTIC ; 
IN TEXT—MOST ACCURATE. 


These are strong claims, but the book sustains them. Its superiority 
in the artistic merit of its maps and illustrations, in letter-press, paper, 
and binding is apparent, at a glance. 

The APPROPRIATENESS of the illustrations will be seen upon exam- 
ination of the text. Note, on pages 17, 18, and 19, that the cause of winds, 
the bringing of clouds over the Jand, the descent of their moisture in 
rain or snow ~ filling the springs, brooks, lakes, and rivers—are clearly 
told by the pictures. 

Compare the MAPS with all others as to beauty and accuracy. Note 
their general uniformity as to scale, and their proper fullness as to detail. 
These maps satisfactorily solve the problem ct presenting a pictorial 
view of the earth’ssurface - its highlandsand lowlands valleys, and river- 
basins—without marring the clearness of the political subdivisions. 

The LANGUAGE of the text has been carefully measured to the capa- 
bilities of beginners in geography; the subject-matter is of reasonable 
scope and fullness; and the arrangement is such as to commend the book 
to all practical teachers as 


AN IDEAL CLASS-BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE 
IN READING (Five Books). 


By SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE_I. ALDRICH, Brookline, and 
ALEXANDER FORBES, Chicago. 


Absolutely new, wisely progressive, carefully graded, superbly illus- 
trated, exceptionally low-priced. 











Full information regarding the above and our OTHER AP- 
PROVED TEXT-BOOKS, together with catalogues. price lists, 
and circulars, will be cheerfully furnished by the publishers, 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON 














THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE ABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


Journal of Education, Boston: “ Thisisatreasure. Noonecan con- 
ceive the wealth of information. the convenience forreference, the 
elimination of non-essentials which make this book worth much 
more than the price to any student, teacher, or writer. 

William F. Phelps, Director State Normal Schools, St. Paul: ‘‘ For 
precision and comprehensiveness of definition, and accuracy and 
nice discrimination in Sorry and orthography. and for exhaus- 
tiveness in the. etymologica) treatment of derivative words—in 
fact, in all the essential elements of a perfect lexicography, there 
is nothing extant to compare with it.” 


™ Students’ Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


Thoroughly new from cover to cover with exclusive features of ex- 
traordinary importance. It is the work throughout of many 
eminent specialists. Every particular of ite arrangement has 
been especia Ny designed to fully meet the most exacting re- 
quirements of the modern dictionary. 


EXCLUSIVE MERITS OF THIS WORK 
EXCLUSIVELY capitalizes only , EXCLUSIVELY indicates the dif- 
such words as require capitals. | ference between compound words 
A sure guide to capitalization. and broken words at end of lines. 


EXCLUSIVELY supplies Preposi- e 
tions (over 1,000) and illustrates | EXCLUSIVELY embodies the 
é Enolish classics feature 


See Prospectus for description. 


their correct use. 
EXCLUSIVELY furnishes anto- ; 

nyms (over 2,000) or opposite | EXCLUSIVELY contains thous- 
words as wndispensabe as syno- | ands of new w ras and appendix 
nyms. features of value. 


A FEW OF ITS SUPERIOR MERITS 

SUPERIOR Vocabulary (62.284,SUPERIOR Etymologies traced 
terms) of unexcelled scope, rich- | back in direct line, no guesses or 
nesx and convenient arrangement, | incursions into cognate languages. 
SUPERIOR Deinitions prepared SUPERIOR [Illustrations (over 
by emin: nt specialists,and always | 1,225) being ple’ tisul, tasteful,and 
full, exact, and ckar. of hwh definitive value. 
SUPERIOR Pronunciationsystem | SUPERIOR availability; thous- 
indicating pronunciations witn | ands of new words demanded by 
eaxe anu simplicity. the arts, sciences, etc. 


BEDUCATORS CONSIDER If SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
Pres. H. D. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute: ‘‘ The most 
reliable, comprehensive, and convenient,” 
Richard M, Jones, LL.D., Head Master Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia: ‘‘ No other academic dictionary apprcaches it.” 


Large 8vo, 915 pp., Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50; Bound in Full 
Leather, $4.00. age prepaid. Patent Thumb Index, 50c. extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK- 
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cepted and prepared for the special end in life he or his parents 
may select. 

Strassburg was chosen for the seat of the college for the 
many advantages it possesses. Its climate and sanitary condi- 
tions are decidedly favorable, while its location is central. 
Numerous schools, theaters, a conservatory of music, universi- 
ties and libraries are to be found there. Both French and 
German are spoken by its population. 

The party tor this year sails from New York early in Sep- 
tember and the school year closes the following July. For 
those who so desire, a journey will be taken on the European 
continent during the summer vacation. Mr. David K. Suen, 
formerly superintendent of the Indianapolis schools and secre- 
tary of the Indiana board of education, and Mr. William Jaeger, 
principal of the Cincinnati School of Modern Languages, have 
charge of the school. 


The Civil War and History Text-Books. 


Apropos of the recent movement on the part of the G. A. R. 
condemning certain text-books on American history which, it is 
claimed, are in use in Southern schools, a few words from Gen. 
J. B. Gordon are interesting and timely. In an interview Gen- 
eral Gordon said, “I think it would have been better for the 
G. A. R. committee to have given the name or names of the 
book or books from which the extracts quoted were taken and 
to have named the Southern schools that were using those 
specific books. Without such specific information, it is difficult 
for me to believe that any respectable Southern teacher is know- 
ingly using any book that is intended to perpetuate sectional 
prejudice in the minds of Southern children. 

* Any effort, however, to have books used in sehools, North 
or South, which would lower the self-respect of the children of 
either section or their legitimate pride in the motives which 
prompted the soldiers of either army or in their fathers’ 
achievements, had just as well be abandoned. Such an effort 
will never succeed. It ought not to succeed, because it would 
be directly destructive of the future manhood of eur country.” 


Growth in a Southern Town. 


An important step for educational advance has been taken 
at Columbus, Ga, in the extension of the high school course 
of study from two to threeyears. Optional studies will include 
stenography and typewriting, Spanish, Greek, and French. 
Heretofore the course has been the same for all boys and girls, 
no matter what their aims in life may be. 

It is expected that the larger opportunities for secondary 
education and preparation for college will bring a number of 
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new pupils to the school, Mr. Carleton B, Gibson, the super. 

intendent, is to be congratulated on the fact that hereafter the 

— under his charge will be one of the best in the 
outh. 


An Interesting Association. 


MARSHFIELD, MAss.—Former pupils of the little district 
school situated at a fork in the road not far from the estate of 
Daniel Webster whose children and grandchildren received 
their education under its roof held their tenth annual reunion 
recently. The “Old South” school, as it is called, dates its 
existence from 1645, four years after the incorporation of the 
town. The roll call tnowed that thirty of the original members 
of the Old South School Association had died in the last ten 
years. 


Catholic College for Women. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The first Catholic college in the world 
for the higher education of women will be opened Oct.1. It 
is named Trinity college and it is situated in the northeastern 
section of this city. 

The structure is a large and imposing building of, solid gray 
stone with granite trimmings. It is enclosed by twenty-seven 
acres of land and in its isolation holds a commanding position. 
At present it has accommodations for fifty students and the 
congregation of sisters and teachers. 

All the sisterhoods in the United States have taken much 
interest in the establishment of Trinity college, for it will offer 
to their students a full graduate course, and it is intended that 
its rank shall equal the other leading women’s colleges in the 
country. 

On Nov. 6 the college will be dedicated by Cardinal Gibbons, 
who is the president ex-officie of the advisory board. 


Girls’ College in Honduras. 


An American college for girls will be established at Santa 
Cruz de Yojoa, Honduras. Dr. Jenckes, formerly rector of 
St. Paul’s church, Indianapolis, and at one time attached to 
Griswold college, is the principal. Four years ago Dr. Jenckes 
visited Honduras on a pleasure trip. Hefound that the better 
class of natives wished an American education for their girls 
and he decided to open a school. 

Twenty-eight rich Honduras citizens have subscribed almost 
enough of the necessary funds and the government of that 
country will give the remainder. Temporary buildings have 
been erected but a handsome stone structure will take their 
place soon. 
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2500 SUBJECIS in 4x 5 size, at 


ONE CENT EACH. 
Send 10 cents for catalogue. 


EARL THOPIPSON & CO., 


221 Vanderbilt Square, - - SYRACUSE, N. Y° 
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SENSIBLE PEOPLE 


Have abandoned the idea of the old-fashioned rigid 
school desks combining desk and seat in one. Pro- 
gressive school boards now seat their school-rooms 
with the modern 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS 


By their use each child, no matter how large or 
small, is exactly fitted 
—is comfortable and, 
as a consequence, in a 
frame of mind to prop- 
erly attend to his 
studies. 

No distorted spines, 
no deranged vision, no 
slamming of folding 
seats, and the thousand 
and one other objec- 
tions to ordinary 
school desks used by 
schools that have not 
kept pace with thetimes. Especially adapted to all 
kinds and characters of schools, from the primary to 
the advanced seminary or college. 

Don’t PurcuasE until you have investigated the 
claims we make for this style of seating, and have 
looked over the evidence we have to submit of those 
who have used our desks. 





One cent will buy a postalcard. A moment’s time will address an 
inquiry to us and the return mail will bring you our catalogue, etc, 


J. H. BuTLer, Manager, Sales Department. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK CO., 


165 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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International Congress of Teachers of the Blind. 


Boston, Mass.—Mr. M. Anagnos, of the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Biind, has returned after a summer abroad. Mr. 
Anagnos represented the United States government at an in- 
ternational congress of those interested in the amelioration of 
the condition of the blind held at Paris, Aug. 1-5. Every 
country in Europe was represented. The burden of opinion 
was that a thoro physical education was necessary as a basis 
for all their training. 


Improvement Leagues in Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The school children of this city have 
been organized into leagues for the improvement of their own 
premises and the neighboring streets. From keeping them 
neat and clean the children have become interested in beauti- 
lying them. Their activity has been directed toward the culti- 
vation of flowers and vegetables. Seeds were distributed to 
eleven thousand of the children last year and to those who 
showed special interest in gardening free transportation was 
turnished by the street railroad company to the agricultural 
college where they received elementary instruction. 


Laws For School Boards. 


Woopsury, N. J.—At a recent meeting of representatives 
from various school boards of Gloucester county, Supt. Eldridge 
explained the new laws of New Jersey in regard to boards of 
education. He said that boards are now permitted to reduce 
the number of members, or bring the matter up at a school 
meeting of voters. Notices of every meeting of voters must 
be posted on every school building in the district. Women 
can vote on all matters brought up at school meetings, except- 
ing in the election of members of the boards. The age limit 
for eligible members is twenty-five years, instead of twenty-one. 
The superintendent has no voice in the selection of text- 
books, the matter being one for the board alone. Suspension 
of teachers must have the majority vote of the board. Town- 
ship collectors must send report to superintendents before 
August 1, or be liable to fine of $10 for each day thereafter. 
Boards can appoint supervising principals, or two town- 
ships may select one for both. » ir must furnish all sta- 
tionery for schools. 


A National Military College. 


The Sons of Veterans are making preparations to begin work 
on a national college, which is to be dedicated to the Grand 
Army of the Republic in commemoration of the men and 
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women of Civil war times. The money and pledges were se- 
cured after one year’s work, but four years of wegeee-. pre- 
ceded the vigorous campaign which resulted in the collection 
of more than $500,000. While the money has been raised for 
the erection of buildings and general endowment, the location 
has not been selected. Washington, Mason City, Ia., and 
Milwaukee are bidding for the school. The matter wiil be 
settled at the annual encampment of the Sons of Veterans in 
Syracuse, September 13. 

The committee met with far greater success than was be- 
lieved possible, for it felt that if $100,0co were raised before 
the G. A. R. Encampment it would be doing well. 


College and High School Announcements. 


Several announcements concerning points connected with 
the regents examinations, of special interest to principals and 
teachers of secondary schools in New York state have come 
from Albany, N. Y. They include the following: 

Special topics are discontinued. Four counts are allowed 
for the entire course in either physics or chemistry and 
two counts are allowed for each half course corresponding 
in topics to parts 1 (all except sound, light, and electricity) 
and 2 (sound, light, and electricity) of the former division of 
these subjects. Each question paper will be divided into two 
parts and will contain the following note: 

Answer ten questions but no more; of these at least five must 
be from part 1 in order to receive credit for part 1 and at least 
five from part 2 in order to receive credit for part 2. A laboratory 
course previously approved by the inspector with notebook cer- 
tified by the principal may receive twenty credits toward the 
examination in which case only eight questions are to be an- 
swered, four from each part as above, 

The question in papers botany and zoology will contain the 
following note : 

Answer ten questions but no more. A laboratory course pre- 
viously approved by the inspector with notebook certified by the 
principal may receive twenty credits toward the examination in 
which case only eight questions are to be answered. 

English reading texts for the academic years beginning Au- 
gust 1, 1900, and August I, I901, designated by the Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools for those entering college 
in 1901 and 1902, are for reading, Tennyson’s “ Princess,” 
Shakspere’s ‘“ Merchant of Venice,” George Eliot’s “Silas 
Marner,” Addison’s “Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,” Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” Pope’s translation of 
the “Iliad,” Books 1, 6, 22, 24, Goldsmith’s * Vicar of Wake- 
field,” Scott's ‘‘ Ivanhoe” Cooper’s “Last of the Mohicans,” 
for study; Burke’s ‘Conciliation with America,” Shak- 
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GLOBE SERIES WALL MAPS. 


Eight in number, are each 41 x 52 inches in size 
They are bold in outline, free from unimportant 
names, and so clear that any name may be read 
without difficulty.. The latest political changes and 
geographical discoveries in every part of the world 
are shown. Thousands of schools are using these 
maps with satisfaction and profit. 


LIGHTS TO LITERATURE READERS. 


Five books, superbly printed, beautifully illustrat- 
ed. Ability to read orally is a desirable accom- 
plishment, but unimportant in comparison with the 
ability to read silently with skill and power, The 
great end in reading is comprehension. The teach- 
er’s duty is to see that pupils understand completely 
what they read. The LIGHTS TO LITERA- 
TURE READERS are prepared in accordance with 
this idea. 


Special descriptive circulars mailed on receipt of request. 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY 


By CHAS. W DEANE and MARY R. DAVIS. 
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ches. 344 pages. Price, $1.00. 
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TOPICAL MANVAL OF HISTORY. 


By Avex. W. Smita. 


192 pages. 7x11 inches in size. Cloth bound. 


Price, 60 cents.- For teaching American history by the library method. 
It affords an opportunity a keeping in a neat compact form a recordof 


each pupil’s historical work. 
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HOVURS By Amy Kahn. STORIES By Mary 
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and cover. First, 20 cents ; Second, 
25 cents. 


A most charming book on the 
most sublime science. Price, 50c, 


WAKE-ROBIN SERIES OF BIOGRAPHY. 


By Lucy N. Hourzcuaw. Vol. I. (a second reader), 30 cents; Vol II. (@ 
third reader), 36 cents; Vol. ITI. (a fourth and fifth reader), 48 cents. 
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spere’s “Macbeth,” Milton’s ‘‘Minor Poems, Macaulay’s 
“Essay on Milton;” ‘Essay on Addison.” For the present 
no formal written examinations will be given in Home 
science and shopwork, but two counts will be allowed for the 
successful completion of each year’s work on the certificate of 
the principal and the approval of the inspector. Questions 
involving repetition from memory will hereafter be optional in 
all language papers. 


First Vacation Schools Were in Newark. 


NEWARK, N.J.—The glory of having established the first 
summer or vacation schools belongs to Newark. Dr. William 
N. Barringer, formerly superintendent of schools and present 
supervisor of the summer and evening schools, has given the 
history of the movement in a recent issue of the Newark Cad/. 

To trace it properly we must go back many years; long ago 
the summer vacation was but three weeks, later it was a month, 
then it became six weeks, and finally reached its present pro- 
portion—not far from ten weeks. One of the reasons for 
lengthening the vacation had been that the better classes would 
not send their children to the public schools while the vacation 
was only a month or six weeks because it interfered with the 
summer outing of the family. But Dr. Barringer found that 
the long vacation was little short of a calamity to many a poor 
family. Often the mother had no out-of-door home for her 
children but the street and into the streets, they were turned. 

Finally there came a pretty general protest against keeping 
the schools closed all summer and the school commissioners 
began to debate the advisability of shortening the vacation. 
Then it was that Dr. Barringer announced his plan of estab- 
lishing summer schools showing that in this way all -of the 
people might be pleased. The idea was thoroly discussed and 
ended by —e put into operation in three schools just sixteen 
years ago. There was considerable misgiving among the com- 
missioners as to the success of the project, but the popularity 
ef those three schools that summer settled all doubt as to 
whether it was a wise move or not. 


New School Principals in Newark. 


NEWARK, N. J.—With the opening of the public schools in 
this city six new principals will begin their work, all but one 
coming from out of town. The only Newark man is Mr. Bar- 
tholomew F. Monaghan, who will assume the principalship of 
Hawkins street school made vacant last spring by the death of 
Principal Urick. Mr. Monaghan is a graduate of the Newark 
public schools, and of Rutgers college. class of 1896. He took 
special courses at New York university while teaching in the 
evening schools. Two years ago he became vice principal of 
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Morton street day school and last year held the same position 
in South Market street school. 


Mr. Morris Bamberger will preside over the new school in 
Bergen street. Besides a liberal education Mr. Bamberger has 
had sixteen years’ experience. He is a native of Germany, 
and was educated at the normal school at Freiburg, and took 
courses at the universities of Gressen and Alzay, Hessen. He 
began teaching in his native country, later he held a position 
in the Workingmen’s schools, New York city. He founded the 
manual training school connected with the Central Turnverein 
in New York and taught there. For the last eight years he was 
principal of the school at Carlstadt, and showed himself a 
progressive worker and a devoted student of education. 

r. John C. McLaury will be at the head of the Sussex ay. 
enue school which is now approaching completion. He is a 
graduate of the Illinois Wesleyan university. He holds the 
degree of Ph.D., and also two professional degrees, bachelor 
of pedagogy and master of pedagogy, both obtained from the 
New York state normal school. Mr. McLaury has had eight 
years’ experience in teaching, the last three of which as princi- 
pal in Homestead, N. J. 

The third new school in Hawthorne avenue will have Mr, 
B. C. Miner, of Vermont, for its principal. Mr. Miner, who is 
a graduate of Middlebury college, class of ’93, has taught con- 
tinuously since his graduation. For two years he was principal 
of the Union school at Essex, New York; for the next four, 
instructor of mathematics, Latin and history at Straight uni- 
versity, New Orleans. Last year he was principal of Beach 
institute in Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. S. Evin Manness, who takes the place of Principal 
Brown in the Camden street school, is well known to many 
Newark educators, being at one time president of the New 
Jersey state teachers’ association. At present he is one of the 
trustees of the New Jersey state teachers’ retirement fund, a 
member of the New Jersey council of education and of the 
New York Schoolmasters’ Club, As an educator he has had 
twenty years’ experience; the last nine were as supervising 
principal of the schools of Camden. 

Mr. Charles G. Schaeffer has been given the new school now 
being finished in Abingdon avenue. Mr. Schaeffer was gradu- 
ated from Bucknell university. From there he went to Har- 
vard, graduating with the class of ’93. He first taught in the 
Friends’ school at Rising Sun, Md. The next two years he 
was principal of a school at Opelousas, La., resigning to be- 
come a teacher of Latin in the Louisiana State normal school 
at Natchitoches. Next he became ss. of the high school 
and superintendent of schools at Lake Charles, La. He has 
been prominent in the Louisiana state councils of education. 
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Practical Elocution 
By J. W. SHormaxer, A.M. 


The practical, common-sense character of 
this book has given it the largest sale on 
record of any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some 
individual system. Not so with ‘ Practical 
Elocution.” It isthe fruit of actual class- 
room experience—a practical, common- 
sense treatment of the whole subject. It 
can be as successfully used by the average 
teacher of reading as by the trained elocu- 
tionist. 

800 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 





Advanced Elocution 


By Mrs J. W. SHOEMAKER. 


This volume, designed to meet the wants 
of the more advanced student, is the out- 
growth of careful study and observation 
covering an extended period of practical 
work in the classroom and on the reading 
platform. 

The wealth of thought as foandin Austin, 
Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown’ 
and others, has been crystallized, arranged, 
and adapted to meet the wants of the 
student of the “ new elocution.” 








400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 





Slips of Speech 


By Joun H. BecuTE. 





Who is free from occasional “slips of 
speech,” and who would not like to be re- 
minded of them in a quiet and friendly 
way? Hereisa little volume for just this 
purpose, It is practical and philosophical, 
fresh, novel. and winning, and written in 
an interesting and chatty style. 

Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Handbook of Pronunciation 


By Joun H. BecuTet 





This volume contains over five thousand 
carefully selected words of difficult pronun- 
ciation, alphabetically arranged. In addi- 
tion to the words in ordinary use, many 
geographical, biographical, historical, 

‘mythological, scientific and technical 
terms of difficult pronunciation are given. 

Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 





Astronomy : 
The Sun and His Family 


By Jvux1a MaoNarm Wricut 


Charming as a fairy tale. The author 
shows how worlds are born, the relations 
and distances of planets, and their move- 
ments which produce days, seasons, years, 
tides, eclipses, etc. Few books contain 8o 
much valuable matter, so pleasantly packed 
in so small a space. 

C.oth binding , 50 cents. 


CLASSIC 





Botany : 
The Story of Plant Life 


By Jui1a MacNarr WRIGHT 


This delightful little book is divided into 
twelve chapters, each adapted to a month 
of the year, and devoted to plants that are 
in evidence during that month. The sub- 
ject of Botany is thoroughly covered, in 
an easy conversational way that is most 
interesting as well as instructive. 

Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


STORIES 











The Story of the Iliad 

The Story of the Odyssey 
The Story of the Aneid 
The Story of King Arthur 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A M. 
Supt. of Philadelphia Public Schools. 
Beautifully illustrated. Handsomely 
bound. Each, $1.25. 
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These ever interesting Classic Stories, as 
told by the author, preserve the beauty 
and variety of Homer’s imagery, and the 
clearness and conciseness of Virgil’s style, 
while King Arthur’s valiant knights will 
achieve new victories over the hosts of 
eager readers that surround other Round 
Tables. These tales are not, only absorb- 
ingly interesting, but they are among the 
most instructive that literature affords, 
and will serve an excellent purpose for 
supplementary reading in theschool-room. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION. 


THE : PENN : PUBLISHING : COMPANY 


* 923 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


| 
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The Best Books 


For School Use 


FOR USE AS TEXT-BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
p AND FOR THE TEACHER’S AND STUDENT'S PRIVATE USE 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 
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Literary Notes. 


Among the thirteen articles which make 
up the September issue of Zhe Forum are 
many which from the point of view ot time- 
liness and interest can hardly be beaten. 
Indeed, 7he Forum, tho laboring under 
the disadvantages which attend every 
monthly magazine, manages to .etain a 
great deal of that up-to-date-iveness which 
is the happy endowment of a live daily. 

Letters and Art alike strike an uncom- 
monly fortuitous balance in the September 
Critic. In addition to contributions from 
M. Edmund Rostand, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Mr. William Archer, and Mr. Alfred 
Church, there are full-page portraits of 
Richard Henry Stoddard by Mr. Ernest 
Haskell; of Mrs. Cornwallis- West, by John 
Sargent, R.A.; and a somber half-por- 
trait, half-caricature ot Count Leo Tolstoy 
by M. de Fornano. 

The Century Company is about to pub- 
lish a newseries of the world’s best books, 
to be called Zhe Century Classics, selected, 
edited, and introduced by distinguished 
men of letters. The publishers have had 
in view beauty of external form and ele- 
gance of typography combined with high 
standing and intrinsic merit of the works 
to be reprinted and purity of the text. The 
books are printed from a new cut of type, 
which will be used only in these volumes, 
and on pure rag paper, made especially for 
the series. Zhe Century C.ossics will be 





Riverview Academy, Poughkeepsie. 


sold at one dollar per volume, net. The 
first six, to be issued in October, are as 
follows ; “ Bacon’s Essays,” with an intro- 
duction by Prof. George E. Woodberry ; 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” with an 
introduction by Bishop Henry C. Potter; 
Defoe’s ‘‘ Plague in London,” with an in- 
troduction by Sir Walter Besant; Gold- 
smith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” with an in- 
troduction by Henry James; selections 
from the Poems of Robert Herrick, with a 
biographical and critical study by T. B. 
Aldrich; and Kinglake’s “ Eothen,” intro- 
. by the Right Hon. James Bryce, 


The opening article in the September 
qoutnal of Suggestive Therapeutics, pub- 
ished by the Psychic Research Company, 
Times-Herald Building, Chicago, is trom 
the pen of the noted scientist, Alexander 
Wilder, M. D., of Newark. The article 
deals effectively with the perils of prema- 
ture burial; something which constitutes 
a real menace to the public welfare. The 
necessary precautions to be observed in 
guarding against this danger are pointed 
out. The article should be in the hands 
of every reader and the publishers an- 
nounce that they will send free copies to 
all who apply until the stock is exhausted. 

The collegiate and educational articles 
that appear regularly in Zhe Delineator 
from the pen of Carolyn Halsted, are far 
more than newsy chit-chat. They have 
the serious intention of either informing 
the outer world regarding purposeful de- 
velopments in college methods, or of aid- 
ing the student to be more, to do more, 
and to get more than appears on the sur- 
face of college life. Her September con- 
tribution consists of “Suggestions to the 
New Student.” 
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In and Around New York City. 
President O’Brien’s Plan for Paying Debts. 


Hereafter tradesmen and contractors are going to be paid 
within thirty days after delivery of supplies or completion of 
work done. This is the result of President O’Brien’s active 
interest in the reform of the business methods of the board of 
education. Every failure of prompt settlement must be re- 
ported to the president. The object is to encourage bidders 
with small capital and unable to wait weeks and months for 
their pay to — for work and supplies. One unexpected 
result of the working of the new plan is a saving to the schools 
of considerable money owing to the augmented competition. 


Free Instruction for Mechanics. 


Free evening classes will be held in the Mechanics Institute, 
16 West Forty-fourth street, beginning October 1. under the 
auspices of the General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen. 
The courses include architectural and mechanical drafting, 
free-hand and cast drawing. Physics and mathematics will 
also be taught. Tuition is note young men of goed character 
and over sixteen years of age, but students in the mechanical 
and architectural drawing classes are expected to provide them- 
selves with drafting instruments and materials. 


East Side Schools Crowded. 


The east side still continues to be the center of school over- 
crowding. Uptown conditions are somewhat relieved by the 
opening of the new building in 112th street and by the renting 
of temporary accommodations. The board is at a loss to 
remedy the downtewn section. The new school in Attorney 
street is but a drop in the bucket. 


Prizes for School Work Exhibit. 


Associate Supt. John H. Haaren, who is in charge of the 
New York school exhibit at the Paris Exposition, announces 
that the exhibit has received two grand prizes, one for second- 
ary and one for elementary work. 


Janitor Paid $5,200. 


A report in a recent number of the City Record, that the pay 
of Mrs. Catharine Higgins, janitress of the board of education, 
had been increased to $5,200 a year started the Civil Service 
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Reform Association to investigating the matter of janitors’ 
salaries. It seems that janitors are paid in accordance with 
the floor space, the number of stoves, class of heating appara: 
tus and surface of walks and playgrounds in their charge, 
They are given a lump sum per year and must employ all help 
needed in keeping the building in condition. In addition they 
are allowed a certain sum per night if an evening school of 
lecture center is located in their buildings. The janitors are 
free to os any helper they choose, and many of them em- 
ploy the cheapest kind of labor. Furthermore, these free a 
pointments leave the janitors open to the calls of political pat 
ronage. 

The Civil Service Reform Association believes that these 
helpers should be taken trom civil service lists. It is of the 
opinion that this is inaccordance with law, and an attempt will 
be made to have the law enforced. Incase of success in thig 
direction the janitors will be compelled to take their helpers 
from regular lists, They will not be paid directly by the city 
as yet, however. 

hen the pay of a janitor has reached $3,000 a year it can 
be increased by the board of education to $10,000 a year withs 
out the intervention of civil service rules. 


Mr. Ellworth’s Lecture on Washington. 


Mr. William Webster Ellsworth, who has so successfully 
lectured on American history for several seasors, has prepared 
a new lecture for 1900-01 which bids fair to eclipse in popular- 
ity his “ Arnold and Andre” and ‘ From Lexington to York- 
town.” In this latest lecture Mr. Ellsworth will show with a 
stereopticon the greatest collection of prints, manuscripts, and 
letters referring to the personal side of Washington ever 
brought together. For this he obtained the right to photograph 
the very choicest Washington material in the country. Private 
collections were placed at his disposal for this purpose— includ- 
ing collections which contain scores of interesting manuscripts 
never before reproduced, and which could not be had for pub- 
lication in books and magazines. The great libraries and his- 
torical societies have given up their choicest treasures for Mr, 
Elisworth’s lecture. 

The public career of Washington will be briefly touched 
upon. The lecturer gives his attention to the personal side, 
the boyhood of Washington, early letters, the ‘‘cherry-tree 
story ” and where it first appeared, earliest surveys, letters from 
his mother, the most interesting of his many account books 
and diaries, his farm matters, entertaining matter about Mrs, 
Washington, Nelly Custis, and others of his immediate family, 
Rare prints will be shown, and the most interesting of the many 
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portraits painted from life. New views of Mount Vernon and 
other haunts of the great American will be included. 

Every young American ought to hear this lecture and have 
his patriotism fired anew. Lyceums, historical and patriotic 
societies and schools cannot afford to miss it. Mr. Ellsworth, 
who is secretary of the Century Company, New York, is a busy 
man and can accept only a limited number of engagements. 
The lecture is under the managemeat of James B. Pend, 
Everett House, New York. 
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Grammar School, No, 160. S. W. Cor. Suffolk and Rivington Streets, New York?City. 


Honors for Berlitz School, 

The Berlitz School of Languages was given a space at the Ex- 
agate by the French government which requested that French 

e taught to natives of Dahomey, Madagascar, and other of 
its possessions. After a month’s trial President Loubet visited 
the classes and Prof. Berlitz, who has since returned to New 
York, has received information by cable that two gold and two 
silver medals have been awarded to him for the wonderful re- 
sults obtained. 











doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 

But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 
A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it ‘s claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 
If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 

is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 
Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks eye | because they are cheap. 
Inexperienced school officers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 
Send for catalogue and printed mattr—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OFFICE—111 FIFTH AVE., NEw YorRK, N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—94 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. 


By Dr. Kart Fink. Authorized translation by Wooster Woodruff Be- 
man, Professor ot Mathematics in the University of Michigan. ard David 
Eugene Smith, Principal of the State Norma! School at eo N.Y. 
With biographical notes and fullindex. 333 pages. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Of all the recent compendia of the history of mathematics this work by 
Professor Fink is the most systematic. It isa clear and brief statement 
of = Jace of mathematical history. An invaluable work for teachers of 
mathematics: 


“ELEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL 
AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS.” 


By Avucustus De Morcan. Handsome newreprintedition. Cl., #1 (5s.). 
The didactic features of this work are of very great value. It treats in 
a simple and fascinating syle of the main difficultées which confront the 
student on taking up the Calculus, and discusses at iength all the sub- 
sidiary mathematical developments, which are requisite to the under- 
standing of the main thought. 


ON THE STUDY AND DIFFICULTIES OF MATHEMATICS. 
By Avaustus Dz Moraan. New, corrected. and annotated edition with 
references to date of the work published in 1831 by the Society for the Dif- 
seaton of Leet Knowledge. ¢ original is now scarce. Pp., VIII plus 
loth, $1.25. 

“A VALUABLE Essay ”—Prof. JeEvonsin the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
“The Mathematical Writings of De Morgan can be commended unre- 
servedly.”—Prof. W. W. Beman, University of Michigan. 


LECTURES ON ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


By Josepx Louis Lacrance. Being the course of lectures delivered at 
the Ecole Normale, Paris, 179%. Translated from the French by Thomas 
J. McCormack. With a fine photogravure portrait of the great mathe- 
matician, notes. bibliographical sketch of Lagrange, marginal analyses, 


index, etc. 172 pages. Price, $1 00. xe 2 ise 
A mas jiece of mathematical exposition. First separate edition in 


English or French. 


MATHEMATICAL ESSAYS AND RECREATIONS. 


By Herman ScunvsBeERt, Professor in the Johanneum, Hamburg, Ger- 
many. From the German by T. J. McCormack. Pp. 148. Cloth, 75 cents; 
Paper, 25 cents. 

THE OPEN COURT MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

Uniform binding, 5 volumes, $5.00 postpaid, to one order. New works 
in preparation 

Send in name and address for circulars on Biology, Psychology, 
Bacteriniogy. Mechanics: also Portraits, in uniform style, of Philosophers 
(0) 


and. Psychologists for class-room and laboratory. Prospectus and free 
sample copies of * THz Orpen Court” and “THE Monist.” Address 


Ghe OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 


324 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Interesting Notes From Everywhere. 


CHELSEA, Mass.—Sand garden schools have been success- 
fully carried on in this city during the vacation months. The 
Chelsea woman’s club has supported this plan for two years. 
The gardens are held in the yards of two ot the public schools. 
In addition to the amusements furnished lessons in useful 
works have been given. 


CotumbiA, Mo.—Dr. Clark W. Heatherington has been 
chosen director of the gymnasium and professor of physical 
culture at the Missouri state university. He is a graduate of 
Leland Stanford and last year took a post-graduate course in 
psychology at Clark university. 


WILLIAMs Grove, PA.—State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer 
addressed the farmers at the Grange picnic held here. He 
urged the establishment of high schools in country districts to 
give the farmers’ children the advantage of the fuller prepara- 
tion for life ¢ ffered to city children. 
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possible that as a result some children will be crowded out of 
school entirely for a few weeks or given only half time, but the 
number will not be large. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA.—Four years ago the women of this cit 
raised four thousand dollars fora memorial building in whic 
the relics of the Confederacy should be kept. They had the 
promise of a large sum of money from a New York man. That 
promise has not been kept, and seeing no prospect of carrying 
out the original plan the trustees of the fund decided to donate 
the money to Tuiane university. 


Rev. Clifford W. Barnes, a graduate of the Yale academic 
department in ’89 and theological department in ’92, has been 
elected president of Illinois college. The position was ac- 
cepted with a guarantee of a substantial increase in the endow- 
ment fund. Mr. Barnes was at one time professor of social 
science in the University of Chicago. 


Baltimore public school teachers were paid their August 
salaries at the end of the month. The pay rolls were held up 
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86th year. $10,000 worth of improve- 
ments this summer, including new gym- 
nasium. Our sixth form, with senior Sesas* 
cottage and club house under the direc | === = = 
tion of teachers, bridges the gap between me 
the restriction of school life and the free- 
dom of college or business. 

We refer to Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
Ambassador to England; Hamilton W. 
Mabie, L.H.D., and Mr. Charles B. Hub- 
bell, formerly President Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City. 
CHARLES F. BRUuSIE, 
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An Attractive Ad from the Review of Reviews. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Atlanta university will give a model house 
over to instruction in housekeeping. Needlework, laundering, 
and nursing are among the branches of the new course. 


SPARROWS POINT, MD.—The Baltimore county school board 
has asked Prin. Joseph Blair to report a plan for a manual 
training school to be established in this town. 


READING, PENN.—The beys of school age outnumber the 
girls in Berks county by 1,310. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—There will be some delay in the pre- 
paration of the seven new public school buildings now under 
way in this city. The difficulty probably arises from the labor 
troubles that affected the building trades last spring. It is 


because of an injunction secured by a citizen of Baltimore to 
prevent the city from legalizing the appointment of Supt. Van 
Sickle, whose name headed the list. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


(Established 1870), published weekly at $ 2.00 per year. is a journal of 
education for superintendents, principals. school boards, teachers, and 
others who desire to have a complete account of all the great move- 
ments in education. We also publish THe Tracuers’ INstTITUTE, 
monthly, 1a year; THE Primary ScHooL, monthly, $1 a year; Epvu- 
CATI NAL FouNDATIONS, monthly, $1 a year; OuR Times (Current 
Events), semi-monthly, 50 cents a year; ANIMALS, monthly, $1.50 a year; 
and THE PracticaL TEACHER, monthly, 30 cents a year. Also ks and 
Aids for teachers. Descriptive circular and catalog free EK. L. 
KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. Ninth Street, New York 
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Our new catalogue of “ Benches and. Tools for Manual Training and 


Technical Schools” 


in distributing these goods to schools everywhere. 
desire to learn more about Manual Training Tools you should send 
Ask for Catalogue No. 87. 


for copy. 
Estimates cheerfully submitted. 


is really the quintessence of 15 years experience 


If you honestly 


No charge. Equipment 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
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TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES. 
209 Bowery, New York, since 1848. 





Literature and Language. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake has been edited by Elizabeth A. Pack- 
ard, head of English and history in the high school at Oakland, 
California. In preparing this volume the editor’s effort has been 
directed mainly toward making the great-hearted man, Walter 
Scott, and his romantic Highland poem seem real and attractive, 
and to make the pupil do as much of his own thinking as pos- 
sible. The reader will find that the introduction, the notes, 
the map and other features furnish just the help needed to an 
understanding of the poem. The book is beautifully printed 
and bound, like all the volumes of Macmillan’s Pocket English 
Classics. (Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $0.25.) 


Graded Literature Readers—Third Book, edited by Harry 
Pratt Judson, LL.D., and Ida C. Bender. fhe general charac- 
teristics of this series are careful grading, sound methods, and 
variety and high literary character of subject matter. In the 
third book the matter is of the same general character as that 
of the preceding book, but the pupil’s increased vocabulary and 
greater facility in reading made possible a wider choice of lit- 
erature. Word lists and language and-phonetic exercises are 
provided in abundance. Stress is laid on the attainment of 
clear articulation, correct inflection and emphasis, and proper 
pronunciation. (Maynard, Merrill & Company.) 


For handy size, high quality of matter, and price Cassell’s 
National Library can hold its own with any other series. 
Among recent issues are Shakespeare’s. Romeo and Juliet, Plu- 
tarch’s Lives of Alexander and Cesar, Byron’s Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage, Burke’s Thoughts on the Present Discontents, Rich- 
ard Hakluyt’s Voyager’s Tales, and Abraham Cowley’s Essays. 
(Cassell & Company, Limited, New York. Issued weekly ; sub- 
scription price per year, $5. 00; ; single numbers, ten cents.) 


Twelve English Poets, sketches of the lives and selections from 
the works of twelve representative English poets from Chaucer to 
Tennyson by Blanche Wilder Bellamy. The purpose of these 
sketches is to show young readers what has been the direct line of 


descent in English poetry, and to provide them with a brief intro- 
duction to the work of these great masters. The poets considered 
are Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Burns, Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. Each 
of these represents a distinct phase in the history of our litera- 
ture. A thoro-acquaintance with their lives and representative 
works will form an excellent basis for an understanding of the 
history of the greatest of all modern ecpeares.. (Ginn & 
Company, Boston.) 


Plutarch’s Alexander the Great, done into English by Sir 
Thomas North, with an introduction and notes, is given in No. 
148 of the Riverside Literature Series. These biographies are 
among the best ever written and the quaint phrases of the 
translator give an additional charm. The notes, which are not 
numerous, are at the foot of the page. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston). 


The Mother Tongue, Book I; Lessons in Speaking, Reading 
and Writing English, by Sarah Louise Arnold, supervisor of 
schools in Boston, and George Lyman Kittredge, professor of 
English in Harvard university. It is designed in this book to 
familiarize the child with well-written prose and verse selec- 
tions that shall be interesting from his own point of view as 
well as acceptable to the critical scholar. The book provides 
selections from good authors, together wiih introductions for 
their use in various ways. Two long selections (“Story of 
Gemila,” “ Hiawatha’s Sailing ”) have been introduced and made 
the basis of typical exercises. To secure accuracy in speaking 
and writing, copies or patterns are introduced for the child's 
imitation. The uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
are explained and exemplified in the first half of the book, and 
ample opportunity is afforded for applying the rules as fast as 
they are learned. The subject of letter writing is developed in 
a natural way. In the second part of the book the principles 
. a" are dealt with in a simple way. (Ginn & Company, 

oston. 
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Have been conceded to be the best made and are used more extensively than all others. 


FOR FIRM OR UNSHADED WRITING. 


No. 1, Medium Point. No. 2, Mopes Fine Point. 
No. 4, Extra Medium Point. 





FOR FLEXIBLE WRITING. 


No. 5, Fine Medium Point. 
No. 5, Extra Fine Point. 


FOR SEMI-FLEXIBLE WRITING. 
No. 7, Fine Point. No. 8, Extra Fine Point. 





FOR SHADING OR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary, and the Nos 120, 400, 410, 460, 470, 480 for advanced or higher grades, 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE Over 1000 styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, and Rubber Erasers. 


Before placing 


orders send for samples and prices—you will find it greatly to your advantage. 


EAGLE PENCIX COMPANY. 


Works: 
703 to 725 East 13th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Office and Salesroem : 
377 and 379 Broadway, 
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Oriole Stories for Beginners, by M. A. L. Lane. From ob- 
servation and experience the author became convinced that 
what was most needed was a primer which, without being dull 
or lifeless, should repeat and reiterate the first words learned. 
The child needs to have a vocabulary established of which he is 
absolutely sure before he can make any substantial progress. 
The words taught snould be those of the child’s daily speech. 
Repetition is not distasteful to the child mind ; hence will be 
understood the peculiarity of this book: The lessons are cast 
largely in the conversational form, so that the child may read 
with interest and pleasure. The book has a beautiful colored 
frontispiece and scores of other illustrations, and much of the 
text, especially in the beginning, is in script. (Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


Practical Lessons and Exercises in Grammar, by Olive 
McHenry, principal of Hawthorne school, Des Moines, Iowa. 
This book is by a teacher who has a wide reputation as an au- 
thority on grammar, and who has been unusually successful as 
a teacher of the subject. Her presentation of the subject there- 
fore is deserving of a thoughtful consideration by teachers who 
are looking for the best means of imparting a knowledge of our 
mother tongue. She contends that up to a certain age language 
work is sufficient; when the higher grammar grades are 
reached, however, they should be made acquainted with gram- 
matical principles and terms. The pupil learns of these by in- 
duction; he applies the principle until he has acquired a 
working knowledge of it. Every step of the work has been 
tested for years in the school-room (Western Publishing 
House, Chicago.) 


Big and Little People of Other Lands, by Edward R. Shaw, 
dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York university. This 
little book is designed to satisfy the desire to learn about the 
strange peoples of other lands. It reveals to the child a large 
number of different races and describes their peculiarities as to 
personal appearance, their dress, their ways of living, their 
customs, and their manners. There is no book now in use for 
supplementary reading which is more interesting and stimu- 
lating for children in the primary schools. (American Book 
Company. Price, $0.30.) 


Grammar by the Inductive Method, by W. C. Doub, A. B., is a 
chapter taken from the book by the same author entitled “ Ed- 
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ucational Questions.” It contains many valuable suggestions by 
a practical educator. The book is No. 3 of the series of West- 
ern Educational Helps. (The Whitaker & Ray Company, San 
Francisco. Price, $0.25.) 


How to Recite is a school speaker, by F. Townsend Southwick, 
principal of the New York School of Expression. 1t furnishes ex- 
cellent instruction in speaking, together with representative se- 
lections from the best English and American literature. Teach- 
ers will be much delighted with the comprehensive nature of the 
work since it contains extracts eminently suitable for school ex- 
ercises and exhibition purposes. The book is divided into two parts! 
Part I gives an outline of technique, which will guide the student 
and enable him to speak correctly and forcibly, together with 
some selections. Part II contains miscellaneous selections which 
are interspersed with those of a colloquial and humorous nature. 
They form a most effective collection of pieces for declamation 
and are certain to prove popular with both speaker and audi- 
ence. Nearly every selection can be spoken in less than five 
minutes. The book is the outcome of practical experience ia 
= class room, (American Book Company, New York. Price, 
$1.00.) 


Lessons in Language Work for fifth and sixth grades, by 
Isabel Frazee, a teacher of long experience in teaching the sub- 
ject. Theauthor has given lessons in sentences, punctuation, sin- 
gular and plurals, possessives, the correct use of certain common 
words, the writing of letters, and other subjects on which the 
educated person should be well informed. These lessons are 
not a mere recital of rules, but included sufficient practice to 
make the pupil thoroly acquainted with the correct use of lan- 
os (The Whitaker & Ray Company, San Francisco. Price, 

.50. 


Shakespearean Quotations is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 175 pages by Emma M. Rawlins. These quotations are ar- 
ranged under special topics and alphabetically. All the famil- 
iar quotations are given, besides many others. Most of them 
are not over two lines in length. An appendix is subjoined, 
however, for reference to special longer passages. (Published 
by the author, 148 St. Ann’s avenue, New York.) 

Nervousness is cured by making the blood rich and pure 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gives the sweet refreshing sleep 
of childhood. 
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We publish a handsome 94-page catalogue describing the 
latest improved timely school-room requisites. 
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It is a handsome, interesting book worthy of your attention. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


Eastern Office; 111 Fitth Avenue, NEW YORK, 
Western Office: 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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‘ LHE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


i 23999299: 
Life, Endowment, Accident, and if Cities ", 
Employer’s Liability Insurance ; Langan, 


and Best. 
of all forms. Be , 


HEALTH POLICIES—Indemnity for Disability Caused by Sickness. 
LIABILITY INSURANCE— Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contract- 


ors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected 
by policies in The Travelers Insurance Company. 


ASSETS, - - - = = $29,046,737.45 
LIABILITIES, 24,926,280.61 | EXCESS, (3 1-2 per cent. basis), 4,120,456.84 


GAINS : 6 Months, Jan. to July, 1900. 
in Assets, “ = = « - = 2 $1,225,280.89 
Increase in Reserves (both Departments), - “ > 1,128,534.12 
Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 Months, - = = 4,055,985.62 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
§. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President, H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Supt. of Agencies. 


Water Colors in the Schoolroom, 


By MILTON BRADLEY. 
Cre boek is just what its name implies, a practical handbook for the use of all who 

















desire to teach the use of Water Colors, and the instruction which it attempts to 
give is in accord with the very latest and most approved principles. 

The teaching is plain and concise, the book being written by one who has had much 
experience in employing artists and personally directing their work. He has, also, for 
fifty years made professional use of Water Colors, and has watched the growth of this 
line of art work in the public estimation and the steady improvement in the colors put 


on the market. 
This volume should be on the desk of every teacher where Water Colors are used. 


Bound in attractive board cover, price, $o.25. 


Address Dept. J., MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springlicld, Mass. 


11 East 16th Street, 1238 Arch Street, 122 McAllister Street, 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 308, 601 E. F., 851, and 1047 (WULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 
jJoszrx GiitoTt & Sons, 91 Joun STREET, NEw York. 
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For School Crayons of al! kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now offering something new— 


Che Perfection Sebool Crayon 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard 
C5 use. The inserted cut represents how the package looks. 
ab cee | They are of the very best quality made, satisfaction 
= team wack GRAYONS |i] guaranteed ‘This crayon, for writing ad is espe- 
IMPROVED Wr rACTURED BY cially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical 
ANDARD CRAYON CO] Hand Writing System. Our Wax Crayons are put up in 
E STA w YORK CITY|} gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. rite for samples 
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STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue. LYNN, MASS. 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES. 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chi- By Phonograph i leon iy ig i 


€ayO, 1898, fur self-study and use in schools. i veh ch TE me Rs A 
i i " - esting system an ave periect instruction an 
Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. | esting system and hay 


French in 20 Lessons, cloth, $1.50. 10 Records, any language, $10.00. 

English in 20 Lessons, $1.50 20 Records, any language, $20.00. 
French, Specimen Copies, two parts (8 lessons) 3oc. 

Price list of Cortina Text-Books, catalogue of Cortina Library, circular, and particulars on application 

R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, - - 44W. 34th Street, New York. 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter.] 
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E. L, KELLOGG 2@ Co., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NInTH STREET, NEw YorK. 
267-269 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco. 








Tue Scuootr fournat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a ist- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Doxtars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single ie, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tus 
Scuoot Jourwat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns, 





Literary Notes. 


The special fall fashion number of Har- 
per's Bazar will be issued September 8, 
and will be a splendid number. It will 
have a special lithographed cover in four 
colors, and will contain forty-one pages of 
fashion matter, sixteen pages being plates, 
eight in coiors. 


Beasts and Birds is the title of a book 
of drawings in black-and-white by Frank 
Verbeck, which will appear early in the 
fall. There will be fifteen animal and bird 
pictures in full pages, and a verse about 
each by Helen Hay, daughter of the Hon. 
Jonn Hay, secretary of state. R. H. 


| Russell publishes it. 


Judge Francis Lowell opens the Septem- 
ber AZlantic with “‘ The American Boss,” 
—his rise and sources of power. Brooks 
Adams fellows with “ Russia’s Interest in 
China,”—a very present question ably dis- 
cussed. Mrs. Candee pictures the wonders 
of “Oklahoma,” and Canen Rawnsley 
sketches “‘ Ober-Ammergau.” Mrs. Foote 
begins “ The Prodigal,’’—a brilliant short 
serial. A notable group of great general 
interest comprises Paul Mores “Ancient 
Feud,” apropos of Tolstoi; Margarethe 
Muller’s *‘Gerhart Hauptmann,” on the 
recent German Renaissance; Canon Ev- 
erett’s ‘“ James Martineau ; ” Ogden’s “The 
Press and Foreign News,” in praise of old 
methods; Trent’ “Old Southern News. 
paper,” with appetizing extracts; and 
Fernald’s dissection of a modern kinder- 
garten child. Reviews of “ Art Education 
for Men,” ‘Recent American Fiction,” 
and “ Books on Japan;” attractive short 
stories ; brilliant poems and a lively “Con- 
tributor’s Club” also appear. 


Altho ali the world knows of the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau, very few are able 
to learn anything about the intimate per- 
sonal life and identity of the men and 
women who take partin the play. A Scotch 
clergyman, Dr. J. F. Dickie, who has pro- 
duced the best English translation of the 
Passion Play in existence, has been study- 
ing closely the characters of.the actors this 
summer, and has availed himself of excep- 
tional opportunities of knowing them and 
talking with them about their life and 
work. He. tells what he has learned of 
these men and women, and the effect their 
acting has upon them, in Zhe Sunday 
School Times of August 25. 
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Just Published. 


JOEL DORMAN STEELE 


TEACHER AND AUTHOR. 
By Mrs..GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 1 vol. 12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. Gilt Top. $1.00. 





‘A simple life-story which cannot be too heartily commended to the reading of every public- 
school teacher in America.”—Cnicago Evening Post. 

‘* A most valuable addition to the libraries of lovers of books biographical and specially to those 
who knew, reverenced and loved the good man.”—Elmira (N. Y.) Evening star. 

“The record of a sterling and interesting life; may be read with profit by many who are not 
acquainted with the man or his work.””—Springfiela Republican. 





«*For sale by booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 
A. 8. BARNES G&G CO., = = = = = 





156 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 


The approach of the centenary of the 
birth of Hans Christian Andersen is to be 
celebrated by the simultaneous issue, in 
several countries, of a sumptuous edition 
of his Fairy-Tales. The work has been 
undertaken under the auspices of the Da- 
nish government, Mr. Hans Tegner, the 
greatest living Danish artist, having de- 
voted eleven years to the illustrations, 
Mr. Tegner’s fellow artists are loud in 
praise of his work, Mr. Edouard Detaille 
declaring it to be “a veritable national 
monument.” 

Editions will be issued in Norway, Ger. 
many, France, England, and America. In 
| this country the Century Co. are to be its 
|publishers. The price is to be $5.00. 





The September issue of the Aznals of 


: |the American Academy of Political and 
JUDSON 6 BENDER’S | Social Science contains interesting dis- 


|cussions of questions in practical and 
GRADED LITERATURE READEDS i s'pite iste oi 
| Ethics of Expansion,” by Mr. Talcott 


| Willams; “Representation in Legisla- 


: 
have already been adopted by tures of Western States,” by Professor 


. . | George H. Haynes; “ Politics and Admin- 

New York Philadelphia New Haven Boston |inardinde,”'y Str, Haney 1. Fords sade 
Brooklyn Providence Des Moines Detroit | Natural Rights,” by Mr. Justice Clark, of 

° | Tasmania. A discussion of “ The Law 

Buffalo Jersey City Rochester Trenton | the Value of Money,” by Mr. Charles 


Koh 








“No other readers are so successful in awakening the interest of pupils and | A. Conant, together with useful notes on 


increasing their reading power.” 








For special Terms for introduction and exchange, address 


MAYNARD, MEDDILL, & CO., 29-31-33 East 19th SL, New York | 





new books, municipal and sociological 
affairs, completes the number. (Philadel- 
phia, $1.00.) 


People who are too busy to follow 


.| closely the history of the present day and 


| to unravel from tbe tangled mass of con- 


| E A D I N G S C H 0 0 a T EX T S. | tradictory rumor, speculation and untruth 


SOUTHWORTH’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. | 


A two-book series, in harmony with modern methods. | 
.SOUTHWORTH & GODDARD’S FIRST LESSONS IN LANGUAGE | 
and ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. | 
A complete course in English from the third grade to the High School. 
ELLIS’S YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
One of the best. Comprehensive. Fascinating. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF ROUND-HAND VERTICAL WRITING. 
Characterized by artistic Excellence and Simplicity. 


TILDEN’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 


For full particwars concerning any of the above texts write to 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 


BOSTON. NEW YORE. 


The Diary of a Western School Master 
By J. K. Stableton, Superintendent City Schools, Charleston, Til. 


‘Reads like a novel.” One of the most faithful school masters has given here a delightful 
record of his dealings with twenty boys. These boys represent almost all walks of lif 


'e, most of 
them being somewhat abnormal in development of mind and character. The style is simple and 


unaffected and the work shows the heart of an earnest teacher. It is a most valuable book for 
teacher or parent. Nothing ever published is better suited for reading circles, and teachers’ meet- 
ings, etc. Mailing price 75 cents; for class work in quantities, 65 cents net. 


Address AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Latin Instructors, 


whether in secondary school or college, are asked to correspond with us. 
We have out and under way more than 50 dooks in Latin alone. 

Tuell & Fowler’s new Beginner’s Book /or young, or five 
year Latin pupils, is now ready. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO.. Publishers, - 


$200.% Cash Prizes 


will be given for the best four essays on the EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE OF CARD GAMES, as exemplified by the games copyrighted by 
The Fireside Game Co., (The Cincinnati Game Co., Successors.) 
ist prize, $100.00; 2d prize, $50.00; 3d prize, $30.00; 4th prize, $20.00. 
Contest open to school teachers only. Closes Dec. 31, 1900. 
For explanatory circulars, address 

The Cincinnati Game Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Successors to THE FiREsiDE GAmE Co. 


CHICAGO. 











BOSTON. 





appearing in the daily press, a true history 
of the interesting events of to-day, will 
find in Current History each month an 
immense saving of time and labor of re- 
search. It is compiled by scholars thor- 
oughly trained in such work; invariably 
keeps true to the lines of a taithful and 
impartial presentation of facts, and ena- 
bles its readers to keep in thoro and 
— touch with the great doings of the 
world. 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer, widow of the 
famous Indian fighter, contributes to the 
September number of S¢. Micholas a 
boy nicknamed “ The Kid,” with numerous 
anecdotes illustrating the traits that prove 
his kinship to an Indian-fighting father. 
Interesting glimpses of the Paris Exposi- 
tion are given in an article, by Grace W. 
Curran, devoted especially to the lighter 
aspects of the great show. The pedigree 
of the clothing of the present day is traced 
back to Assyrian times in a paper by 
George MacAdam entitled ‘About 
Clothes.” “Pretty Polly Perkins” and 
“The Junior Cup” are continued, and 
there are short stories by Josephine Das- 
kam (“ The Imp and the Angel”), Armour 
P. Payson (“‘ The Midnight Flyer and the 
President’s Special,”) and Lucy H. Sturde- 
vant (‘Joseph and Phebe Ann.”) The 
versemakers of the number are Mary Aus- 
tin, whose “ Rocky Mountain Sheep” is 
the subject of a frontispiece drawing; 
Grace Fraser, Gertrude Norton, an 
Tudor Jenks. Three of the five depart- 
ments teem with illustrations, and one of 


ably full of outdoor interest. 


Distinct utterance is an important qual- 
ity of speech, and highly essential to the 
success of public men. ‘fo be acquired, it 
should be cultivated in one’s early school 
life. In the schools of Wellesley, Mass., 
where reading is taught by the Pollard 
Synthetic Methed, Supt. Marshall L. 
Perrin says that “distinctness has become 
a noticeable feature, for which teachers 
have formerly striven in vain.” Full par- 
ticulars about this method can be learned 
by writing to the Western Publishing 
House, 358 Dearborn street, Chicago, who 
have an advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue. 





them, “Nature and Science,” is season- 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


The following is a choice list of books recommended for the Public Schools 
of the Borough of Brooklyn, New York. They are the best: 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 


This is Rudyard Kipling’s great story of a son 
of a multi-millionaire, who was lost off an ocean 





the hardy fishermen with whom he was forced to 
D live tor some weeks. ‘Chere is a capital lesson in 
steamer near the banks of Newfoundland, picked | the book, and no better description of Newfound- 
up by a fishing boat, and was made a man of by | land fishing has been written. 


THE CENTURY BOOK FOR YOUNC AMERICANS 


This is Elbridge 8. Brooks's a% story of the | ofthe United States. It contains nearly two hun- 
trip of a party of boys and girls to Washington, | dred picturesand is the best book of the kind ever 
and how they found out allabout the government | published. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


In this book Elbridge 8. Brooks takes his party | and Saratoga in the North to Charleston and 
of young poopie over the battlefields of the | Savannahinthe South The illustrations form a 
American Revolution from Concord, Lexington, | superb panorama of the battlefields. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 


Another of Mr. Elbridge 8. Brooks’s popular | ee, and others. Vig beter warean befound 
patriotic books. The story of the trip of a party | of studying biography than from the interesting 
of young folks to the homes of great Americans—| chapters of this volume. The illustrations are 
Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Clay, Jefferson, | numerous and striking. 


THE JUNCLE BOOK 

This is Rudyard Kipiios's classic. Stories va HEsop’s Fables. Every child should read the 
the Indian jungle which will live as long as| Jungle Book. 
SOME STRANCE CORNERS OF OUR COUNTRY 

Charles F. Lumis, the author of this book, takes Pepepe tee other parts of the UnitedStates. It 
his readers to queer out-of-way places in the | is an admirable book for supplementary reading. 
HERO TALES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 


Two of the most popular and busiest men of the | cidents in American history. These stories are 
country, Governor Theodore Rooseveltand Sena- | collected in the volume named. Itis one of the 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge, have gone out of their | most popular books for youngfolks. Handsomely 
way to write a series of stories about heroic in-| illustrated. 


THE CENTURY WORLD'S FAIR BOOK FOR BOYS AND CIRLS 


Relates the adventures of two boys and their | ably the most entertaining book on the subject 
tutor at the Exposition in Chicago, and is full of | that has appeared, and theillustrations makeit.a 
pictures and clever sketches. It is unquestion- | superb panorama of the great Fair. 


DONALD AND DOROTHY 


By Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the great ee full of just the right teaching. One of the most 
writer for boys and girls. Delightfulreading and | popular story books of this generation. 














JUST ISSUED. 


{{2-PAGE CATALOGUE 


An Alphabetical and Classified List of 


BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY, CHEMICAL 
TECHNOLOGY AND PHYSICS. 


Arranged by Subjects and Authors. 
SENT GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Publishers, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets., - = eh ets - NEW YORK, 















A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.°° 


_& Reliable Scientific Instrument 


Just ‘the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexhaustible mine of and 
information for young and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. **One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly’s wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,000 common microscopic objects. 


FLY’S y 
FOOT 


one of the thousands ) 
of interesting and 
instructive things 











which may be | wes slides, and covers for mounting objects 
examined by any > lorceps, etc, 
mr with this Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
a BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y.., 
‘Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times. ‘| NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 





FOR ASSEMBLING 


SCHOOL MARCHES 


arranged for 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Book I., Price, 40 cents, contains 








Bridal March Masaniello 
(Lohengrin) | Men of Harlech 

British Grenadiers Occasional 

Cock ’o the North Ecipio 

Cornelius March Onward, Christian 

Empire Solciers 
(National Tunes) | Rakoczy March 

Huntsmen Chorus Victoria 

Let the Hills Resound | Yankee Doodle 





NOVELLO MUSIC COURSE. 
Edited by F. E. HOWARD. 
Sample copes sent gratis on receipt of application. 


NOVELLO, EWER & (0. 


2I East I7th St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


If you will write out a list of school sup- 














| plies you may require and send to us, never 


mind how large or small the order may be, 
we will send by return mail our rock bottom 
prices, which will convince you of our sys- 
tem of doing business. We have made ita 
study for the past thirty-five years how to 
cater to the interest of buyers. We have 
supplied the Boards of Education of New 
York City and Philadelphia for twenty-nine ' 
years and most all the leading Boards of 
Education in the large cities, together with 
the private schools, colleges, institutions, 
and academies. If you are interested, we 
would be pleased to serve you. Remember 
we are headquarters and manufacturers. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0., 


Corner Vesey and Church Sts., 
NEW YORK. 








New York University 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 


A graduate school of educational science. 
Courses are offered in History of Educa- 
tion, Physiological and Experimental Psy- 
chology, Analytical Psychology, History 
of Philosophy, Elements of Pedagogy. 
Physiological Pedagogics, Comparative 
Study of National School Systems, 
Aesthetics in Relation to Education, 
Genetic Psychology, Institutes of Peda- 
gogy, Ethics, School Equipment and Or- 
ganization, and Sociology in Relation to 
Education. These courses are closely 
correlated, and furnish thorough profes- 
sional equipment for teachers wishing to 
fit themselves to become superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and professors in 
Normal Schools and the pedagogical De- 
partments of Colleges. 


Scholarship advantages. Eleventh year 
begins Sept. 26. For catalogue and in- 
formation address the Dean, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 
University Building, Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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**Keep to Your Place and 
Your Place will Keep You.’’ 


Without good health we cannot keep 
situations nor enjoy life. Most troubles 
originate in impure blood. Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla makes the blood rich and pure, 
and thus promotes good health, which will 
help you “‘keep your place.” 












> Never Disappoints 








Systematic Collections 

Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS 
put up in strong cloth-covered cases, and accom- 
panied with model text-book. are easily, in every 
respect, the best and cheapest low-priced collec- 
tionsinthe market. | : 

Commissioner Harris writes: ‘‘ Every school in 
the United States, in my opinion, should have 
these collections.” 

Relief Maps. Lantern Slides, Charts, etc. De- 
scriptive circulars free. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, : 

612 17th Street, N. W., Wasurneton, D. C. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Confages By European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Districts. 


Amusement and Business Di 
Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 




















PL 4 


At the End of Your Journey you will find = 
it a great convenience to go right over to =m 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and-from 42d St. Devot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. = 


FUROEOUOUCEUOSUSEEESSENEREEEREEEREOOEEEOEERS 


CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANs. 
By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 








500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 





Room, WITH BoarD....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BoarD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BaTH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
RooM, WITH Batu, EvuRopEan, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS, 


Subjects classified and alphabetically arranged. 
Compiled by EMMA M. RAWLINS. 
The clear type and convenient size of this hand- 
k specially adapts it as a book of reference 
for use in schools. Price, $1.00. 
Mrs. E. M. Rawutns, 148 St. Ann’s Ave.. N.Y. City. 


For sale at E. L. Kettoce & Co., and GP. 
Putnam’s Sons. “4 


Home Study. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


offers over 225 elementary and college courses by 
correspondence in 23 of its Departments, in- 
cluding Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 
English, Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology, 
Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. 
University credit is granted for college courses 
saccesstully completed. Work may begin at any 
time. For circular address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div 0) 
HIcAGo, ILL. 














Graphite for Automobiles. 
Graphite, which plays an important part 


in the mechanical arts of the ~$3-|- 


found very useful in reducing friction in 
automobiles. A very finely powdered gra- 
phite, when introduced into the cylinders 
of either steam or gas automobiles, very 
largely assists the oil which is usually em- 
ployed for the purpose of lubrication. 

It seems to be agreed by all engineers 
that no vegetable or animal oil should be 
used for the lubrication of engine cylin- 
ders. Mineral oil, only, should be used, 
but even the best mineral oil in the cylin- 
ders of gas engines chars under very high 
heat, due to the combustion of gases. The 
heat in a gas engine cylinder is said to be 
from 1200 to 2000 degrees F., and graphite 
only is able to bear this extreme heat. 

Special graphite lubricants are prepared 
for the gears of both electric, steam, and 
gas motors. For the driving chains on 
steam or gas automobiles, graphite in some 
form should always be used, as it saves 
power and at the same time so thoroly 
lubricates the links that it will prevent the 
chains from breaking. Those interested 
in the subject of graphite lubrication 
should write to the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, N.J., who are au- 
thorities on the subject of graphite. 


Travel to Southern States and Republics, 


The Southern Railway is the greatartery 
of travel in the South, operating from New 
York four magnificent trains daily, giving 
the most pertect dining and sleeping car 
service to all the prominent cities of the 
South and Southwest, Florida, Mexico and 
the Pacific Coast, with steamship connec- 
tion at Tampa for Cuba and New Orleans, 
for South American ports, Port Limon, 
Costa Rica Republic, Colombia, Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, and ports of Guatemala, and on 
British and Spanish Honduras Coast. To 
meet the demand and to further conven- 
ience the public the company has in New 
York city two offices, in addition to the of- 
fices of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
downtown ticket office is 271 Broadway, 
and General Eastern Passenger Agency is 
1185 Broadway, corner 28th street. Alex. 
S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent. 
At either of the above offices full intorma- 
tion can be had regarding routes, rates, 
and sleeping car accommodations, and 
literature on the resorts of the South can 
be had upon application. 


Florida and the South. 


The Southern railway, with its perfect 
service, is now handling a very large busi- 
ness for parties destined South and South- 
west. The System operates thru Sleeping 
Car service from New York to Atlanta, 
Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Chat- 
tanooga, Birmingham, Meridian, Memphis, 
Nashville, Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, 
Jacksonville and Tampa; also Pullman 
fourist Sleeping Cars Washington to San 
Francisco. Dining Car service on all thru 
trains. For information regarding the 
South and its resorts, call at office, 271 or 
1185 Broadway, New York, where all in- 
formation will be furnished ; or call on or 
address Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, 1185 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Greatest American Railroads. 


A table showing the mileage controlled 
by the principal railroad companies of this 
country on July, 1900, has been compiled 
by the Raz/way Age. The ten largest sys- 
tems are as follows: 


New York Central 10,430 
Pennsylvania 10,329 
Canadian Pacific 10,018 
Southern Pacific ; 9,362 
Chicago and Northwestern 8,463 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 8,001 
Southern Railway ; : ‘ 7,887 
Atchison, Topeka, and Sante Fe 7,880 
Chicago, Milwaukeeand St. Paul 6,437 


Union Pacific ; ee ."s 51584 
—From the Mew York Sun. 





FEE EST RN CE EA RE LC ERE RATE AL SS ESR ag 
The Music of Our Churches 


would be greatly improved if more or. 
ganists and singers knew ofour methods. 

We will send to any one interested 
our handsome illustrated pamphlet and 
all particulars that may be desired. 






GEORGE W. Address all corres. 
CHADWICK, pondence to 
Musical 


FRANK W.HALE 
Gen. Man., 


Boston, 


vt 






Director. 


EW 
ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - 


‘¢ The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


Assets, - . - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, - - 1,052,665,211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 





















President. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, sxnnsica: 


BEAUTIFIER, 


» Pi R kles, Moth-Patches, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles Rash and sian 








3eus , an 
Bun 2 every blemish 
or on beauty and 
arn=Ou etec- 
eetno ‘ On its 
Te%os virtues it has 
stood the test 








of 52 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it 


is preperly 
made. Recent 




















mo counter- 

S feit of similar 
RA 3%. mame. 

. =. distinguished 

Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton ia 

patient): ‘ As you ladies will use T recom. 


hem, 
mend * Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.” One bottle 1 last 
31x months using it every day. GOURAUD’S 
PUUDRE SUBTILE removes superfluous hair 
without tier to the skin. 
ED. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New Yerk. 
For sale by all Droggist and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.8.,Canadas and Europe. 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, 
Wanamaker’s and other Fancy Goods 
8” Beware of Base imitations. 81,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


REPORT CARDS 


ealers. 





We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. We recommend 


Kellogg's Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 
Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 
80 cts. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago. 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request. 


E. L: KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, - - NEW YORK, 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 









A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, andall 

‘ie ei senate ons of the skin. 

ora her in price, ‘haps, 

than worthless tuderlintee, Sut @ 
reason for it."" Removes all odor of per- 


' ration. Delightfulafter Sha 
Sold everywhere, or maid on recei nee ot M =A 
the original. ) Sample free. Gennand 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 60. 
Agents make és 


25 Per cent. 
Commission 

by getting orders for our 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 


SPICES and 
BAKING POWDER 


SPECIAL PRESENTS / 
or checks. Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


THE GREAT ATIERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


FRENCH BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere, Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 
WILLIAIS! R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, = = NEW YORK 
Cemplete catalogue on application. 
and COLLEGE 


SCHOOL BELLS =‘ser:: 





























UNIVERSITY 





Purest copper’and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
WEEKLY |} MEN and WOME 

$18 to $35 and Expenses, | At Home or ae 
~~ === Mr. Smith, of Ind., made $927.50 first 6 

: Md), mon Albert Hiil, of N. J. first 

Pot bd month. Mr. Muncy, of Texas, firs 
i 2hours. Carrie Williams, clerk, $144 in 

6 weeks. x, besi 
ida Kennedy, 


a ed agents. 
‘ody buys—business men, famil 


r. Every- 
ies and i phrriciane. No 
poy peed _ a. yt y oo 
0) Tro ition, New an, etc.. 
World Mfg. Oo.,'4¢ World Bia, Gectnmath oO: 
We recommend above firm as reliable.—Edttor.) 








A magazine pub- 

¥. lished monthly dur- 

( ing the school year. 

14 For Grade Teachers 

4 : : and Supervisors who 
are interested in following the progress of music 
teaching in schools under new educational ideals, 
as discussed in the editorial columns; and for 
Grade ‘Teachers and Supervisors who are looking 


for approvriate and seasonable music from the | ie 


best smurces (for either rote or note singing) as 
found in the musical contents and in the “ Re- 
prints” of the songs. ‘ 
Superintenaen’s and Principals will materially 
advance the music work in their schools, by ar- 
ranging for one or more annual subscriptions for 
each balang. # .00 per year; 15c. per copy. 
Edited by Herzen Pxiaceg, Supervisor of Music, 
Indianapolis. Published by SCHOOL MUSIC 
COMPANY, 128 N. venn St., Indianapolis. 


Saves Time and Labor. 


BURLESON'’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery and many hours of time. It 1s in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any schocl, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking ot pupil’s record. 
Sample --~e on reauest. Price, 75 cents. 


EC KELLOGG & CO., 61E. 9thSt., N.Y. 








Relief Maps. 


An up-to-date complete set of models of 
the continents and ocean bottoms, also 
other Relief Maps, Minerals, Rocks, Fos- 
sils, Lantern Slides, etc. Send for descrip- 
tive circulars. Edwin E. Howell, 612 17th 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Gettysburg, Luray, Washington. 
Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, thru 
the picturesque Blue Mountains, via Ha- 
gerstown and Antietam, and down the 
beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley 
to the unique Caverns of Luray; thence 
across the rolling hills of Northern Vir- 
ginia to Washington, is the route of this 
tour—a section of the country intensely in- 
teresting from both a historic and a scenic 
standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 7.55 A. M., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 P. M., Saturday, 
September 15, in charge of one of the 
company’s tourist agents, and will cover a 
period of five days. An experienced chap- 
eron, whose especial charge will be unes- 
corted ladies, will accompany the trip thru- 
out. Round-trip tickets, covering trans- 
portation, carriage drives, and hotel ac- 
commodations, willbesold at the extremely 
low rate of $25 from New York, $24 from 
Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and ful] information 
apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


New Sleeping Car Line between Chicago 
and Mason City, Iowa. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
announces the establishment of a thru 
sleeping car line between Chicago and 
Mason City, Iowa, via its new line from 
Belle Plaine. Thru sleeper leaves Chica- 
go 5:30 P. M. daily, arrives Mason City 
7:00 A. M. Leaves Mason City 8.00 
P. M., arrives Chicago 7:42 A. M. daily. 
Train leaving Chicago 10:30 P.M. daily 
will have thru connections tor Mason City 


t | daily except Saturday. Thru tickets can 
des | be obtained of all principal agents. 


$31.50 Round Trip to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo, 


From Chicago via Chicago, Union Pa- 
cific and North-Western Line, August 21, 
September 4 and 18, good returning until 
October 31. Also very low rates on the 
same dates to Glenwood Springs, Ogden, 
Salt Lake City, Hot Springs, Deadwood 
and Rapid City, S. Dak., Casper, Wyo. 
Quickest time. Best service. All agents 
sell tickets via Chicago & North-Western 
Railway. For full particulars, address H. 
A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New York city. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOow’s SOOTHING SyRUP has 
been used for OvER Firty YEARS by MIL- 


- LIONS OF MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN 


WHILE TEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SooTrHES the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, 
ALLAYS all Pain, CURES WIND COLIC, and is 
the best remedy for DiaRRHa@A. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask ‘‘Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 








FOR 
KINDERGAR- 
TEN, School, 


DONS 


FOR CHILDREN 








Action Song from Over the Sea $.30 
Character and Action Song 50 
Children’s Song Serial 15 
Dozen and Two Kindergarten Songs .35 
Exercise Song Book 20 


Golden Boat (Action Songs) 50 
Kindergarten Plays .30 
Kindergarten Chimes 1.00 
Little Songs for Little Singers 25 


Motion Songs 25 
Posies from a Child’s Garden of V’s 1. 

Rounds, Carols and Songs 1.00 
Song Echoes from Child-Land 2.00 
Songs and Games for Little Ones 2.00 
Songs for K’garten and Prim. Sch. .30 





Songs of the Nature .60 
Songs of Sunshine 75 
Stories in Song 15 


For contents and description of each book, 
send for Descriptive Vircular H, mailed free. 





MUSIC REVIEW 
25 Cts. a Year 

A piano solo and song reproduced in each 
number. New musie and musical literature 
reviewed. Special articles by well-known 
writers Portraits and biographica] sketches 
of musicians. Every student of music needs 
this hittle magazine. Send 2-cent stamp for 
sample copy and premium list. 


Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OutveR Ditson Company - Boston 
Cuas. H. Ditson & Company - New YORK 
J. E. Drrson & Company - ELPHIA 








Pears 


Do you know the most 


luxurious bath in the world 2 
Have you used Pears’ 


Soap ? 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of Nerth America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 


E. L. KELttoce & Co., 61 E. oth St.. N.Y. 
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If You Geach the 


COMMERCIAL BRANCHES 


You should investigate the merits of this list. Each of the following books 
has a wide sale to the best high schools of the country, and no better results 
can be obtained from any books, Correct in methods—accurate in results—they 
jighten the burden of the teacher and inspire the pupil. 

BookKeeping (Theory Method). Four books adapted to public schools of 
* all grades from the grammar school up. Some for single 
entry, some for double. 


Bookkeeping (Practical Method). A live practical work, written with 
* special reterence to high schoolneeds, A new work, strictly 
up to date. Entries made from vouchers. 

Business Arithmetic. The only Commercial Arithmetic that follows the 
inductive plan and presents the subject as itis 

presentea in the office. A good list of problems, 
This is now themost widely sold book of its kind on 
Commercial Law. the market. Filled with practical cases or illustrations. 

Adapted to any state. An easy boek to teach and in which to interest 

pupils. 

Shorthand. Two modern up-to-date books, one presenting the Pitman 
System and one the Munson. Both books represent the latest 
methods in teaching the subject, 

We also have text-books on other commercial branches such as Typewriting, 
Spelling, Writing, and Parlimentary Law. At this season of the year many 
teachers and school officers are seeking the most suitable books on these sub- 
jects with a view to their adoption for next year’s work. We solicjt the corre- 
spondence of all such, and a catalogue and full information will be sent to all 
mentioning name of school with which connected. Address 


POWERS & LYONS, 
7 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Sqaqeceacacacecdacacacdacdeacdacaecececdacacacacs 
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lpn ooneesedeerden Commercial Law, Shorthand, Typewriting, Commercial 

Arithmetic, Lessons in English, Spelling, Letcer Writing, Graded Les- 
sons in Letter Writing, and a Pocket Dictionary—the most practical and popu- 
lar publications yet issued on these subjects. Write for illustrated catalogue, 
mailed free. 


Che Practical Text Book Company 
era Superior Street Cleveland, oer 
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THE Re 5 pclae mutuality 
MASSACHUSETTS | écs 1 sls, Each 
licy- Y all 

MUTUAI sovelanlinen wagons 
the amount to which he 


LIFE INSURANCE 7° éisstty entities soo 
COMPANY, SEND FOR _ 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ceo 
Incorporated 1851. & CONTRACT 


will do better work for a longer time, with 


H Smith less exertion, than any other writing »% »* 
machine. Thousands of satisfied users pro- 
Premier nounce it.... 


Cypewriter|  Pertectly simple and 
= Simply Perfect. 
Let it lighten your business burden. 
{ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


The Smith Premier is especially adapted to the “ Touch 
System” of Typewriting. 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








AN AID TO 


TEACHING 
PHONICS... 


PoLLarRp’s Manual of Synthetic Readin 
and Spelling is not only the teacher’s hand- 
book of the Synthetic Method, giving de- 
tailed information as to what the method is 
and how to use it, but is recognized by edu- 
cators generally as being an authoritative 
work on phonics. The simplest language 
has been chosen and all technicalities have 
been avoided. The terms used are such as 
the youngest pupils can comprehend. It 
contains the stories through which the 
sounds of theletters are taught, and explains 
the principles applying to the diacritical 
marking of words. The suggestions for 
breathing exercises, facial gymnastics, and 
the correcting of weak, husky, or badly 
placed voices, will be studied with interest 
by those who have labored hard and faith- 
fully to get clear, ringing, resonant sounds 
from their pupils. The Manual is a book of 
reference, and is invaluable not only to 
teachers of the Synthetic Method, but to 
teachers of Word and Sentence Methods as 
well, who recognize the value of phonic 
teaching and its practical application in 
primary work. The Manual is a handsome 
volume of 245 pages, printed on extra cream 
paper and boundincloth. Price, postpaid, $1, 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
388 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


. PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
to) 


2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells. [Campbell 
6 How to Play Lawn Tennis. Bv mpion 
29 Exercises with Pulley Weights. H. 8S. Ander- 


son. 
72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. 
84 The Care of the Body. ; 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 
102 Ground T’ ng. 2 i 
104 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises, 
106 Rules for Basket Bull for Women. 


Price, 10 cts per copy, postpaid 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


NEW YORK. OHICAGO. DENVER. 











LEAD PENCILS.. 

















